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Winona Lake School « Theology 


Winona Lake, Indiana 


“Ameriva’s Summer Seminary” 


‘ | Every man a recognized specialist in wY An opportunity for ministers, teach- 
his Department, both as Educator 5 3 ers, students and others to devote 
st and Author, and true to the Christian vacation time to highly profitable 
Nata Fundamentals. | study. 





Two Semesters of 15 days each, July 9th to August 13th 





if Two Decades of Leadership | 


Although there are some After one year following the close It was in 1927 that Dr. J. A. 
very definite antecedents of Dr. Morgan’s ministry, that of Huffman was made Dean of 
eed to 1920, to which the 1923, during which time Dr. Winona Lake School of 
School Bae eg — George Taft was in charge of the Theology, and he has con- 
=o pebcon an € work of the school, Dr. William tinued in that office ever 
‘3. : oan eel Edward Biederwolf be- since. In 1939, 
tinuous and or- Ee : ore ° ; 
voninad oxist- came the Director of immediately 
a the School, which posi- after the de- 
ence began with : tent ; 
: tion he held until his cease of Dr. 
the leadership of ; , on . d 
Dr. G. Campbell decease in 1939. From W. E. Bieder- 
Me } h 1927 to 1934, Mr. C. wolf, Dr. Huff- 
organ, who E. Sawtelle, a Chris- man was elect- 
conducted, t => ‘ tian layman of Cincin- ed Presi- 
. Dr. G. Campben YCther with his Dr nati, held the office 4. 4. Huffman dent with the 
— colleagues, -¥. Biederwolt of President. At Mr. understanding that he should 
“The School of the _ Sawtelle’s decease in 1934 the of- be given such assistance in 
Prophets” in 1920, 1921. In fices of Director and President the work of the Deanship as 
a way Dr. Morgan may be were combined in the presidency to he might need until the office 
considered as the Foun- which position Dr. Biederwolf was of the Deanship should be 
der. elected. filled. 





Faculty and Courses 


FF ee a eee eee The Holy Spirit, Pauline Epistles 
Dr. J. C. Massee, Eastern Baptist Seminary__-____- Evangelism, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology 
Dr. Henry S. Gehman, Princeton Seminary___-_________-------- Ezekiel, Post-Exilic Prophets 
Dr. Mabel M. Weir, Texas State College_______ tale a cies Meneses Sead O. T. History, Beginners’ Greek 
Dr. James M. Charbonnier, Taylor University —_____- Christian Doctrine, Greek New Testament 
¥ Dr. Peter Stiansen, Northern Baptist Seminary_______________ Church History, Modern Cults 
Dr. H. S. Martin, President, National Ref. Association____--_------_-- Christian Citizenship 


Dr. Leslie Ray Marston, Former President, Greenville College_____________-_______-- Ve 
a a a a a a ac a a a ee Psychology of Religion (Youth Emphasis) 


Prof. John A. Huffman, Director, National Con. Christian Youth_______________________ 


WINONA LAKE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Winona Lake, Indiana 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 














Earl Riney 








Remember the kindness of others; 
forget your own. 

one 

He is noble only who in_ word, 
thought, and deed, proves himself a 
man. 

* «& s 

Some people live as though they be- 
lieve Jesus only on Sunday. 

S. M. Brown. 
Te oe 

If no one cared what other people 
thought or did, we would have no 
moral standards at all. 

* ok * 

Happiness is not a seamless gar- 
ment; often it is made up of the various 
scraps of love and service. 

* * * 

Many people use their religion all the 
time, but there are a few who use 
their religion only in emergency. 

* * * 

The sermon on the mount is mostly 
written in the present tense. Jesus 
felt sure the future would take care 
of itself if we would wisely and cour- 
ageously see to the present. 

* * * 

A multitude bent on evil is as dan- 
gerous to our character as a multi- 
tude bent on good is stimulating to it. 

x * “ 

Jesus went to church because he rec- 
ognized the church as his Father’s 
house—“My house shall be called of 
all nations a house of prayer.” 

* * * 

He who receives a good turn should 
never forget it—he who does. one 
should never remember it. 

7 * * 
Miserable is the life of the man who 
(Turn to page 406) 
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Author of “Life’s Extras,” “It Will Be Daybreak Soon,” etc. 


CHRIST IS GOD 

By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
A ringing, clear-cut statement of Rutledge’s belief based on a 
long and painstaking study of all the known facts available. 
Anything the author writes has a fascination impossible to imi- 
tate and in his latest work he writes with a conviction difficult to 
overestimate. Don’t miss owning this, his latest work. 75¢ 


CAN A RELIGIOUS DEMOCRACY 
SURVIVE? 


By GAINES S. DOBBINS, M. A., Th. D. 
A timely, authoritative work which shows how the spirit and 
practice of democracy as a religious concept forms a mighty bul- 


wark against the threats of totalitarianism and how these ideals 
are to be maintained if democracy is to survive. $1.50 





Third Large Printing 


LIGHT ON BIBLE 
PROPHECY 


by Louis S. Bauman 
The Sunday School Times: “A 
priceless value to our genera- 
tion. All who would be intel- 
ligently informed should read, 
and circulate as widely as pos- 
sible among their friends.” $1.00 


Complete Edition 


FORTY YEARS ON THE 
LABRADOR 


by Ernest H. Hayes 
The complete life-story of Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, the Labrador doctor of which 
the “New York Times” said: “Differ- 
ent from any of the other ‘lives’ of 
Grenfell, giving in a brief compass a 
consecutive story in a simple, graphic 


; ” a _ 
aJ e Md x ¢ >. > . 9] 
Second Edition narrative 1.2 


GOD ON THE 
BOWERY 
by Charles St. John 


“A flaming, dynamic story of 
New York’s Bowery—one of the 
most amazing streets in the 
world packed with something 
closely akin to spiritual dyna- 
mite.”—Daniel A. Poling. 
Illustrated $1.50 


Studies in the Atonement of Jesus 


REALITY IN RELIGION 


By R. AMES MONTGOMERY, D. D. 
Out of his long experience, Dr. Montgomery pours into this book 
his testimony that we may consciously experience the fact of 
God. Those who know the author’s works say this is the finest 
thing he has yet written. $1.50 


Now Back on the Firing Line 
A DOCTOR WITHOUT 
A COUNTRY 


by Thomas A. Lambie of Ethiopia 


A new edition of the personal story 
of Dr. Lambie, friend and adviser of 
Haile Selassie, now in Ethiopia, whose 
epochal life has been favorably likened 
to that of Livingstone. 

Illustrated $2.00 








A Source-Book for Today’s Preaching 


THEY PREACHED LIBERTY 
By FRANKLIN P. COLE 


Everyone interested in American history should read this source- 
book of the contributions made by the “fighting parsons” of New 
England to the cause of liberty. The work is complete with intro- 
ductory notes and biographical sketches of the Patriot-Preachers, 
of whom Viscount Bryce said: “Jt was their religious zeal and 
religious conscience which led to the founding of the colonies.” 

Illustrated $1.50 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


At All Bookstores 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


¢ 


IF A MAN DIE 


Charles Stelzle passed away on 
February 28. The day before his 
death he prepared, for publication, 
the following article. All of our 
other pages have gone to press. We 
think this contribution from our 
friend, and yours, deserves the space 
of “The Editor's Drawer.” 


If a man die shall he live again? 
No—because he shall never die: 
There’s something in man that lives 
forever. 

You are the same man that you 
were twenty years ago, but your 
body has been replaced several times 
during this period—your brain is re- 
built twice each year. 

But memory remained with you 
clear through this transformation. 

Nothing is ever destroyed. Coal 
burns, but the ashes and smoke and 
gases precisely equal the original 
bulk—they have simply taken on 
another form. 

Arguing from the indestructibility 
of matter, can you believe that mem- 
ory and heart treasure and soul cul- 
ture perish? 

When a tree has borne leaves and 
fruit, its work is done. But not even 
the wisest man who ever lived had 
finished his work when “death” came 
—he was just beginning to under- 
stand. 

Can this be all of life for him? 
Is there nothing left but a hole in 
the ground? Does this seem in har- 
mony with God’s method, which in 
everything else brings us on from 
glory to glory? 

Many of man’s facilities are like 
unwrapped tools in a chest—unex- 
amined, unnamed—waiting for use 
in a future world. 

We know that perfection cannot 
be realized in the present world— 
there must be something ahead— 
the immortality which will permit 
us to see the fulfillment of our 
dreams. 

And this new world would be in- 
complete without those who strug- 
gled to bring men nearer to perfec- 
tion in the present world. 


Charles Stelzle. 
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HE work a minister can do unaided is limited to 
the number of pastoral calls he can make in a day 
and preaching to those who attend church services. 


If a pastor could be in 50 places at once he’d be able 
to talk to a great many people, to accomplish a great 
many things, to fill all the empty pews in his church 
in a short time. 

Once upon a time such a man might have been a 
myth, the creation of Victor Hugo’s mind. But today, 
thanks to The Parish Paper Idea, he is amazingly near 
to being an actuality. 

You can talk to those who attend church and those 
who do not attend church, in fact everybody in your 
community and also absent members, through the pages 
of a parish paper. 

With a parish paper you can keep the whole com- 
munity informed regarding church affairs, which will 





500 
PASTORAL 
NTE \4 


i= 
PARISH PAPER 
WAY 


create a new community spirit, and accelerate every 
church activity. A parish paper will permit you to 
extend a glad hand of welcome to those who know little 
or nothing about your church and its work. 


A parish paper will act as an assistant pastor for you, 
informing, encouraging, inviting, instructing and enter- 
taining. It will be appreciated by young and old, saint 
and sinner, and especially the aged, sick and those 
shut-in. 

Best of all, a parish paper will not cost your church 
one cent if you follow our plan and take advantage of 
our offer. It’s suitable for rural and city churches, 
large or small. 

Just clip the coupon, fill in and mail. We will send 
you samples, prices and literature, explaining the whole 
proposition, including recommendations of many pas- 
tors who are now successfully publishing parish papers. 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN DECIDE 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding our 
service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


Ottawa Ave. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 









MICHIGAN 
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that fit the character 
of your services 


ie SELECTING furnishings for your church, remember 
that what you choose will stand as a testimonial to 


your taste and judgment for generations to come. 


That is why we invite you to share our great wealth 
of experience in furnishing America’s most beautiful 
churches. Benefit by the superb craftsmanship that dis- 
tinguishes all American Seating Company products. Large 
volume business puts high quality products within reach 


\ of even the limited budget. 


Yours for the asking—our valuable new booklet 
“The Church Beautiful.” Send for it. No obligation. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
PEWS, CARVED MEMORIALS, PULPITS AND-SANCTUARY FURNITURE 
SEATING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND Ail PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





Selected Short Sermons 
(From page 403) 
wishes rather to be feared than to be 
loved. 


x *. © 


The religion of Jesus is the experi- 
ence of God on one’s soul, love in one’s 
life, sacrifice in one’s stewardship, and 
service in one’s ideal. 


* * * 


If you want to put the world right 
start with yourself. 


— «¢ © 


Friendship is the only thing in the 
world concerning the usefulness of 
which all men are agreed. 


* * K 


If you want to be well thought of by 
a great mind, leave him with a favor- 
able impression of you—if with a lit- 
tle mind, leave him with a favorable 
opinion of himself. 
* * * 
Poverty of purpose is worse than 
poverty of purse. 
ee 
Often, to tarry is to destroy; to lin- 
ger is to stagnate; to hesitate is t 
die. 


Meet obstacles—or meet failure. 





A young English minister made his 
way into social favor by inducing the 


| influential ladies of his congregation t: 


believe that they were responsible for 
the best points in his sermons. In mak- 
ing a pastoral call, when the conversa- 
tion turned on religious topics, he would 


| pick out some utterance of his hostess, 


| hundred drawing rooms.’ 


declare it admirable, and promise to 
use it on the ensuing Sunday. When 
the day came, she would hear him give 
an embellished form of the idea, with 
such an introduction as, “One of the 
brightest minds I know,” or, “From a 
beautiful source comes this idea.” The 
reporter said, “He became the lion of a 


’ 





A small boy had been told that God 
was omnipresent, but he could not sat- 


| isfy himself regarding the idea. So 
| when the minister came for dinner, Wil- 


lie got him into a corner, and asked, 


| “Is God everywhere?” “Certainly, 


Willie.” “Is he in this house?” “Yes.” 


| “Is he in this room?” “Yes. “Is he 


down the cellar?” “Certainly.” “Is he 
upstairs?” “Yes.” “Is hein the attic?” 
“Yes.” “Oh, what a story! he ain’t 
neither. We ain’t got no attic,” was the 
crushing reply. 
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The Validity of the 
Profit Motive 


REACHERS and churchmen are in a very 

precarious position when they discuss the 

virtue or limitations of the profit motive. 
They, themselves, are affiliated with a move- 
ment which has long since declared itself sep- 
arated from such a motive and has substituted 
the motive of Christian service. The best 
example of the value of the substitution may 
be found in local church, in denominational 
projects and in organizations sponsored by 
religious bodies. 

To publicly advocate the abolition of the 
profit motive the churchman must be pretty 
well assured that the service motive, as demon- 
strated in religious organizations has proven 
more productive in human values than the 
profit motive in business. Some very pertinent 
questions arise: 

Has the local church, based on the service 
motive, developed a system for conducting its 
affairs as efficiently, as courteously and as ex- 
peditiously as business? To be blunt, does it 
secure service and punctuality? Does it pay its 
bills when due? Are its buildings kept clean 
and warm? Does it provide economic protec- 
tion for its employees? 

Of course there is much more to organized 
religion than the local church and we are en- 
titled to ask questions regarding the larger 
work. 

Has the service motive in our religious bodies 
abolished the individual greed, political ambi- 
tions and ecclesiastical snobbery ? 

Do our religious organizations, based on the 
service motive, give employees better working 
conditions than business based on the profit 
motive? Do they give them adequate security ? 

Does the creative stimulus of the individual] 
find greater opportunity for functioning in the 
service motivated organization? 

Is the freedom of individual workers greater 





in the non-profit organizations than in business 
enterprises? Is there less repressive censorship 
from those in control? ‘Are the organizations 
more democratic in operation? 

Have the denominationally owned businesses 
such as the publishing houses demonstrated an 
efficiency in creative work and practical distri- 
bution which would urge that all business be 
conducted by the service motive? 

We do not attempt to answer these questions 
at this time. We ask them merely to place a 
burden on the churchman who likes to break 
loose from local responsibility while he pro- 
claims plans for the salvation of the human 
race. Thea place to put the service motive at 
work is in his own field. When he has suc- 
cessfully demonstrated its effectiveness there 
he has the right to urge it in larger areas. 





Unpopular Editorials 


about the table. The conversation swung 

to “unpopular editorials,” and each one 
gave the story of what he considered the most 
unpopular one he had ever written. Strange 
as it may seem the unpopular editorials seemed 
to be the ones which were best justified by 
future history. 

There was no question about the most un- 
popular one written by the editor of Church 
Management. It appeared in the November, 
1939, issue entitled ‘““The Way to Peace.” In 
it we prophesied that “Hitler and Hitlerism 
must be destroyed,” but the unpopular lines 
were: “If Germany proves strong enough to 
threaten Britain and France, America will 
enter the war.”’ Looking at it. some eighteen 
months later it doesn’t seem like so bad a 
prophecy after all. 

Back in 1952 we published one which 
brought some ridicule upon us. We wrote, in 
an editorial, that beer advertising would follow 


the cycle of cigarette advertising. This type 
(Turn to page 466) 


Soy shone editorial writers were gathered 


>) 
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“Must We Have Sermons?” 


by Homer W. Haislip* 


“Must we have sermons?” The author points out that this ques- 

tion has been kicked around a lot during the past few years. 

He discusses the question from several angles and reaches the 
conclusion that if the sermons are good, we must have them. 


T is doubtful whether the person 
asking this question could give an 

intelligent explanation to the psy- 
chological factors involved in his own 
experiences which prompted the ques- 
tion. There is in reality no way of 
determining just why this question was 
asked. Any number of causes could 
have contributed to such an outburst 
against sermons. Possibly the author 
had received a well-deserved criticism 
from an infuriated reader or received 
a discouraged letter from some pub- 
lisher or he might have been suffering 
from acute indigestion as a result of 
indisereet habits. On the other hand, 
this question could be a feeble response 
from a wounded conscience in a vain 
effort to retaliate. Also, it is pos- 
sible that the writer was hard-pressed 
for something unusual and exciting 
which would exalt the ego and ring the 
cash register. However, in all fair- 
ness to the whole matter, it may be 
that a real altruistic motive compelled 
the author to hazard his reputation 
and call upon his head all the furies 
of the gods, that he might sound a 
warning and issue a challenge to cler- 
gymen and laymen alike, that preach- 
ing must keep faith with the advance 
of civilization. 

“That is just what I have been 
thinking,” exclaimed an otherwise bril- 
liant young school teacher after read- 
ing an article advocating a morator- 
ium on sermons. 

It would be interesting and of some 
value if we could determine whether 
the teacher had actually given sound, 
constructive thinking to the possibility 
cf a moratorium on sermons or did 
the article merely stimulate a super- 
ficial reflex? Leading citizens in the 
community, no doubt, expected the 
public school teacher to attend religi- 
ous services. The power of conduct is 
more eloquent many times and far 
more potent than classroom lessons. 
Rather than antagonize public opin- 
ion the teacher had sacrificed the 
luxury of spending Sunday morning in 
bed, but had gone to church like a 


*Minister, First Christian Church, Big Spring, 
Texas 


sullen driven slave with a closed mind 
and a rebellious heart. However, it 
is possible that thé reader was awake 
to situations and sensitive to trends 
and was genuinely disappointed by the 
shallow repetitions and the _ insipid 
platitudes which dominated the weekly 
sermons. If such conditions were true, 
a moratorium on sermons would cer- 
tainly be a welcomed relief to think- 
ing men and women and such an ex- 
periment might give the preacher an 
opportunity to find himself. 

The question, “Must we have ser- 
mons?” is being freely discussed by all 
classes of people. Articles are appear- 
ing in secular and religious magazines 
presenting arguments for both sides, 
but the study has been mostly light 
and sophomoric. It seems that up to 
the present, the clownish efforts of the 
novice and the charlatan have occupied 
the most conspicuous places. There 
has been but little serious attempt to 
gather the experiences of the race and 
turn the light of pragmatic truth upon 
this question. The world is ready and 
anxious for some apostle of truth to 
go into his laboratory and through the 
scientific method discover, assimilate 
and classify the facts involved in this 
problem. Too much has already been 
said by little minds and heavers of 
wind. Great thinkers have been pur- 
suing other lines of investigation and 
have largely neglected this important 
field. More than fifty years have 
passed since we have had a master- 
piece in the field of homiletical litera- 
ture. Dr. Broadus was a prophet of 
his day and placed divine rhetoric 
among the immortals with his Prepara- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons. Dr. 
Phelps carved an ample place against 
the sky for sacred oratory with The 
Theory of Preaching. Decades have 
passed; attitudes have changed; the 
needs of men and women have been 
multiplied and the method of science 
has come to dominate both men and 
machines. Business methods which 
were considered ideal fifty years ago 
are now ancient and impotent: Meth- 
ods considered the very best in the 
professional world of fifty years ago 


have been pushed aside to make room 
for later methods which more success- 
fully meet the needs of our age. The 
history of preaching reveals that homi- 
letical methods have not made advance- 
ment comparable to our mechanized 
order. Civilization has fought its 
way to many worthy objectives and 
then found that through the lack of 
moral and spiritual fiber and force the 
fruits of past victories could not be 
enjoyed. Material monsters have been 
created only to threaten the very exist- 
ence of the creators. The hour has 
come for a great advancement of 
sacred rhetoric or cizilization wil! 
tremble, stagger and fall into hopeless 
oblivion! 
Content of Criticism 

Many people are surprised, amused 
and often thrilled by criticism aimed 
at established customs and practices. 
This would, at least, explain in part, 
the wide-spread popularity which criti- 
cism of preaching has received. With- 
out an attempt to search the entire 
field certain hypothetical observations 
may be postulated. Preaching has en- 
tered largely into the development of 
civilization. Each generation boasts 
of its great preachers and the history 
of the pupil is a splendid index to the 
peace and prosperity of any age. Our 
nost cherished ideals and our highest 
aspirations rest largely upon a continu- 
ous program of preaching. Thousands 
of years of history testify to the place 
and importance of preaching. The 
sermon is indispensable. We are al! 
preachers, regardless of the quibbling 
to the contrary. The very man wh: 
desires a moratorium of sermons is 
preaching long and loud in an effort 
to convince the whole world of th: 
validity of his contention. In the last 
decade practically every outstanding 
national leader has resorted to the art 
of preaching to advance his cause. 
From Hitler in Germany to President 
Roosevelt in the United States, these 
men have approached the world with 
every type of message from oratorica! 
fanaticism to fireside chats. Preaching 
is the order of the day. The sermon 
has a place in the sun and its throne 
is secure as long as language survives! 

A critical analysis of the outery and 
popular protest against sermons re- 
veals the fact that objections are not 
aimed so much against preaching as 
against the particular type of preach- 
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ing which is now prevalent. The most 
vehement critics will readily admit 
that there is a happy reception for in- 
teresting sermons; an urgent need for 
constructive, helpful sermons and a 
persistent demand for good, soul-in- 
spiring sermons. 

“There was not one thing of interest 
or inspiration in my pastor’s sermon 
yesterday,” said a tired business man 
as he returned to his office on Monday 
morning. 

A young college student remarked to 
his classmate, “I went to church Sun- 
day and you should have heard the 
sermon. It had the dust and aroma of 
the middle ages.” 

It would be easy to dub the business 
man as mentally lazy and the college 
student as superficial and _ sophisti- 
cated but this would not solve the 
problem or eliminate the criticism. The 
sermon might have been uninteresting 
and it might have been just “a little 
Sir Echo” from Augustinian theology. 
The ghosts of mediaevalism might 
have peered from behind dusty corners 
and the clanking chains of dogmatic 
theology might have been dragged 
across the floor—too frequently such 
debilitating objectives have been re- 
alized in modern preaching. These 
critics felt that time had been wasted 
and that they had been cheated. When 
those who attend religious services go 
away with such convictions it is tragic 
for the future of the church. 

A good woman called her neighbor 
over the telephone and the following 
conversation was heard: “Hello. Is 
this Mrs. Alexander? —We missed 
you at church yesterday.—You had a 
great time at the picnic? Well, I am 
surprised. The preacher talked about 
the ‘long suffering of the saints.’ I 
could not feel very saintly having to 
punch John every few minutes to keep 
him awake. Yes, we will go to the 
park with you next Sunday.” 

Perhaps, these people were frivolous 
and worldly, and only seeking an ex- 
cuse for absenting themselves from 
religious services. However, they did 
attend church once and the preacher 
had an opportunity to interest and 
challenge them with the message and 
program of Christ. Very likely it will 
be a long time before they visit an- 
other church service and even then 
they will attend under conditions which 
will be very difficult because the spirit 
of criticism will be more acute. This 
is a difficult problem. This job of 
preaching is important, complex and 
sacred! 

“My, but I feel great this morning,” 
said a young successful attorney to his 
legal associate. “I heard two splendid 
sermons yesterday. My pastor preached 
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about the ‘Lure of the New Year’ and 
he thrilled us with the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of the new year. Then, last 
night he preached about ‘Removing 
Mountains’ and let me tell you we went 
home feeling that if we could not re- 
move a mountain we could at least tun- 
nel through!” 


Relative Value 

The value of a sermon is relative. 
No two people will have the same re- 
action to the same sermon. One man 
may consider a message interesting and 
helpful while his neighbor will fail to 
realize anything vital or inspirational. 
If a sermon meets the personal need of 
an individual it will be considered ex- 
cellent but if it fails to satisfy some 
personal demand, regardless of form, 
content or elegance, it will be consid- 
ered a failure. 


“Well, pastor, I went to sleep on you 
this morning. I just could not get in- 
terested in your talk,” confessed a 
middle-aged business man. However, 
a young professional man had an en- 
tirely different reaction as he smilingly 
said, “Preacher, that was one of the 
greatest sermons I have ever heard. 
You helped me solve a difficult problem 
this morning. That was a wonderful 


message and I feel very grateful to 
you!” 


The popular question, “Must we have 
sermons?” is not properly stated. In 
reality, people mean to ask, ‘““Must we 
continue to have poor, lifeless, uninter- 
esting sermons?” It is not a demand 
for the elimination of preaching, but 
it is a sincere protest against inferior 
preaching. This murmuring among 
the masses is a sign-board on the high- 
way of life that we may all read as we 
run. Civilization is demanding better 
preaching. 


People are not satisfied with modes 
of travel which not only satisfied but 
thrilled our grandfathers. We demand 
our automobiles make a mile a minute 
and our passenger trains must be high- 
powered and streamlined. All of this 
unrest and excitement about sermons 
is the signal that high-powered and 
streamlined vehicles must be used to 
convey divine truth to the heads and 
hearts of bewildered and sin-crushed 
humanity! 

The fundamental and _ perplexing 
problem is, how may we formulate and 
direct a program of preaching which 
will meet the needs of our age. Preach- 
ing must teach, inspire and literally 
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lift men and women out of their dead 
selves and present them before the 
throne of grace for rededication to the 
living, eternal truth. 

Too often the statement is made that 
actors relate fiction as if it were truth 
and preachers relate truth as if it were 
fiction. The world is interested in 
what the stage has to say and many 
times the message from the pulpit is 
met with drowsy indifference. Such 
results are inevitable. The reactions 
are in harmony with the expectations. 


Church on Fire 

The experience of the proverbial in- 
fidel in Kansas who joined with the 
citizens of the little town in trying to 
extinguish the flames from a burning 
church building has been the sad ex- 
perience of thousands of people during 
the last decade. After the fire had 
been gotten well under control the 
minister with a note of surprise asked 
the infidel, “I would like to know why 
you were so interested in helping to 
save our church building? You never 
attend services and I had no idea that 
you were interested in the church.” 
“T can answer that question easily,” re- 
sponded the infidel, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “this is the first time there 
has been any real fire in that church 
for twenty years. When the church 
gets on fire we all become interested.” 

Perhaps the fire has gone out in 
many of our pulpits. The preacher 
must climb the heights and live near 
enough to God until he becomes pos- 
sessed with a message that is warm, 
sympathetic and _ enthusiastic. The 
voice from the pulpit must ring with 
the authority of divine compulsion. No 
man should endeavor to preach the 
gospel until the monitor of his own 
soul cries, “Woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel!” 

In our utter disgust and courageous 
revolt against cheap, superficial emo- 
tionalism perhaps we have swung 
somewhat to the other extreme. We 
have emphasized the intellectual and 
tried to convince men that they are not 
supposed to have emotions. However, 
men and women know that life is con- 
trolled by emotions and if the emo- 
tions can be properly directed life will 
be strong, happy and Christian. If 
the chains are removed and all re- 
straint abandoned then our emotions 
will drive us into tragic ruin. Preach- 
ers must learn more about the great 
emotions which dominate life if they 
would more successfully control these 
wild, primitive forces. 

Sermons should be delivered to oth- 
ers as a rich cargo coming direct from 
the diamond mines and gold fields of 
the spiritual realm. The wealth of 


the ages of things both sacred and 
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profane ought to be unloaded at the 
docks of human hearts. With great 
majestic thoughts and sincere, rugged 
convictions men should be challenged 
with the eternal truths of God. 


The preacher must know God, he 
must know men and he must know 
how to bring men into the regal pres- 
ence of God for regeneration and sub- 
limation. 


It is said of a lawyer that if he has 
the law on his side he will look at the 
judge; if he has the evidence on his 
side he will look at the jury, but if he 
fails to have either he will pound on the 
table and yell his head off. So it is 
with the average preacher, if he knows 
divine truth he will look into the face 
of God; if he knows how to apply truth 
tc the problems of practical life he will 
look into the faces of his fellowmen, 
but if he fails to know either he will 
bang on the pulpit, beat the air and 
release a barrage of harmless thunder. 


Regardless of the conclusions of some 
modern critics, the preacher must re- 
alize that the Bible is still a great book 
with a great message for blind and be- 
guiled humanity. The word of God 
has been tried and found to be well an- 
chored and adequate. It has survived 
the hecklings of little men and the pin- 
stickings of boasted enemies. For men 
of power and conquest, for men who 
have lifted civilization to a _ higher 
plane, the Bible has been “a lamp 
unto their feet and light unto their 
path.” The plain, simple, saving 
message of inspiration must be preached 
if the pulpit is to draw men into the 
radius of its influence. 


Sin is in the world. Men and wom- 
en are blind, bleeding and lost. Dark- 
ness is everywhere. Christ is the light 
of the world. Christ is the true light 
that lighteth up every man coming 
into the world. ‘But how shall they 
believe in him in whom they have not 
heard and how shall they hear without 
e preacher?” 


The preacher must tell men of Christ 
and his power over sin. The gospel 
plan of salvation must be taught and 
the claims of Jesus must be declared 
with love and enthusiasm. A dying 
man must speak to dying men about 
things of eternal value. Short cuts 
will not suffice and a substitute mes- 
sage will not ring the joy-bells of 
heaven. The preacher must pay the 
price for the greatest and grandest 
work ever delegated to men. The man 
who carries the beautiful words of 
truth and life must make every possible 
effort to equip himself for his sacred 
task. The thoughts of God must give 
him grace and judgment, deep convic- 
tions must stir his soul and righteous 


enthusiasm must send him on his way 
rejoicing! 

Must we have sermons? Yes. We 
must have more sermons and better 
sermons. More consecration must go 
into the building of the ministry. The 
spirit of abandonment to divine ser- 
vice must more completely possess the 
pulpit. The needs of the age must be 
met. This is the preachers’ hour. For 
such a time as this the ministry was 
sent into the world! 

“I charge thee in the sight of God 
and of Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the living and the dead, and by his 
appearing and his kingdom; preach 
the word; be urgent in season, out of 
season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all longsuffering and teaching.—Suf- 
fer hardship, do the work of an evan- 
gelist, fulfill thy ministry.” 

“It pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe.” 

“Woe is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel.” 

“This one thing I do!” 





GENUINE REPENTANCE 

True repentance is not mere regret 
of the consequences of an evil deed. It 
is a regret of the deed itself. There 
is a kind of repentance that is a mere 
regret that having enjoyed the dance 
one must pay the piper. I learned the 
distinction early between the repent- 
ance that is a godly sorrow for sin 
and the repentance that is merely an 
ungodly regret that the sin which is so 
pleasant has unpleasant penalties. A 
playmate and I once raided a neigh- 
bor’s garden and stole some large cu- 
cumbers for making animals by stick- 
ing sticks in them for legs, ears and 
tail. The neighbor caught us_ red- 
handed and took me to my grand- 
father to be dealt with. When grand- 
father invited me to an interview in the 
woodshed where he kept some _ peach- 
tree switches, I was vehement in my 
protestation of repentance. I was sorry 
that I had stolen the cucumbers. But 
the stern old Quaker was not to be de- 
ceived. “Yes,” he said dryly, “thee is 
sorry thee got caught.” It was true. I 
had enjoyed playing with the cucum- 
bers. I was only sorry that I was to 
be punished for the way I got them. 

The genuine repentance is of a dif- 
ferent kind. It is a change of the whole 
moral attitude—a change that is called 
in the New Testament a new birth or 
becoming a new creature—that one 
could be trusted again under the same 
circumstances not to do as he did be- 
fore. From A Book of Chapel Talks 
by Elbert Russell; Cokesbury Press. 
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International Nights at Christ Church 
ly Dr. Octavia W. Goodlbar* in Collaboration with Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


Here is a program now in its third season. The paper discusses 
in detail its inception and the personalities of the program; it 
also shows how social qualities of understanding were instinc- 
tively developed among the groups which participated. As the 
author says in conclusion, ‘When warfare ends, an understand- 
ing of other lands will help us improve our game of life.” 


‘l 


Y name as speaker, even with 


fresh news from _ Central 
Europe, would never fill the 
parish hall on Wednesday evening!” 


It was the writer speaking, back in 
1938, and I was talking to Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, pastor of Christ Church, 
Methodist, on Park Avenue, New York, 
just after my return from a sojourn 
in Central Europe. He had asked me 
to tell something of what had been 
seen and learned, at a Wednesday eve- 
ning meeting. 

Even as these words were spoken, 
however, I knew that somehow an ef- 
fective response should be given. In 
retrospect, cities, villages and homes in 
Czechoslovakia and in Hungary came 
into the range of vision. Fresh were 
the pleas of women from various parts 
of Europe, who had asked me, as an 
American, to do something in the in- 
terest of peace and understanding on 
my return. Memory recalled that little 
peasant woman, a vendor of hand-em- 
broidered handkerchiefs on the streets 
of Prague, from whom had been pur- 
chased gifts for friends at home, who 
had said: “Please tell my unseen 
friends in America—to whom you will 
give these handkerchiefs—that each 
stitch is made and filled with love.” 
This peasant woman, who spoke limited 
but understandable English, was from 
Moravia, where John Huss first raised 
the banners of Protestantism. She re- 
membered the story about John Wesley, 
and the inspiration he had received 
from a band of Moravian missionaries 
at sea. 

Then came a mental picture of a 
guide in Berlin, who had voluntarily re- 
marked: “Hitler is a low-grade dictator 
for a high-grade people.” I remem- 
bered a delightful dinner occasion in 
Germany, in a lovely garden, where the 
table was set out at a safe distance 
from eavesdropping servants or visit- 
ors; but even then, in the shrubbery, 
as dusk was falling, could be seen mov- 
ing figures; and I realized that even 


*Mrs. Joseph E. Goodbar, chairman, Interna- 
tional Club, Christ Church, New York City. 
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such precautions were insufficient to 
assure complete privacy. 

Again, like the fantastic beauty of 
some stage-setting in a Wagnerian 
opera, came to my mind the rugged 
crags, lush valleys and limpid waters 
of Berchtesgaden—and the wonder that 
anyone, living in such surroundings as 
the Feuhrer does, could have anything 
but lofty and beautiful thoughts. I re- 
membered my shuddering terror when 














Dr. Sockman 








a blow-out occurred at seventy miles 
per hour, on one of Hitler’s new high- 
ways approaching Berlin; and then, fol- 
lowing a successful and safe halting of 
the car by the driver, the friendly and 
helpful assistance received from a tri- 
cycle motor car, with its load of Ger- 
man workmen, who shortly came pass- 
ing by and helped mount a new tire. 

In Sicily I remembered a _ poverty 
stricken mother, who urged me to ac- 
cept, and take to America, the gift of 
her beautiful little baby boy. Unfortu- 
nate mite, his eyes were snapping with 
animation; and his head was swarming 
with lice. It was the mother’s wish 
that her child might be taken to a new 
land, and there have an opportunity for 
development. The impossibility of this, 
of course, was apparent; but I turned 
away with a saddened heart. 

Stirred ‘by these memories, and by 
the imminence of a new war with its 
grim and terrible Four Horsemen, I 
thought: “If only the peoples of the 
world knew each other better, as human 
beings capable of like emotions to our- 
selves, would it not do something to 
heal those irritated wounds—so likely 
to lead to war?” 

And so, instead of speaking about 
what I myself had seen and learned, 
I offered—somewhat rashly—to ar- 
range a number of test programs about 
European countries, then much in the 
news; and thus to find out if informa- 
tion about these lands across the sea 
could attract an audience, and stir the 
hearts, in a Park Avenue setting. It 
was my thought to present something 
that would be timely, authentic and 
packed with local color; to bring new 
personalities each time to the “Interna- 
tional Nights.” 

The Program 

In the late summer of 1938, the sur- 
render of Czechoslovakia to Hitler, at 
Munich, by Chamberlain and Daladier, 
was uppermost in the public mind. 
Czechoslovakia, therefore, was _ hon- 
ored with the first of these programs, 
given on October 19, 1938. Reverend 
Frank Svoboda, pastor of the John 
Huss Church in New York, gave an 
address on his native country. Authen- 
tic folk dances, in costume, were given 
on the parish hall stage, by young 
Americans of Czechish and Slovakian 
Robert Mokrejs produced 





parentage. 


a program of Czechish music. And 
Grace M. Aird, of New York, was 
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chosen from outside the church, to act 
as chairman of the evening. Persons 
not members of the church were invited 
to attend and this first venture brought 
some 500 people to listen and to look. 
Almost equally in the public mind 
was China, under ruthless and deadly 
attack from Japan. On November 16th, 
therefore, the subject chosen was “How 
Red Is China?”; with Dr. Kiang Yi- 
seng as the speaker. For music there 
were American and Chinese songs, sung 
and explained by J. K. Li, of Peking 


University. “Glimpses of a Modern 
China,” in motion pictures, were 
shown. G. P. Waung, of the American 


Bureau for Medical Aid to China, and 
Mrs. Amelia B. Moorfield, of New Jer- 
sey, were joint chairmen of the eve- 
ning. With this program the walls be- 
gan actually to bulge from the size of 
the audience. 

On December 14th the program was 
devoted to Hungary. Parish hall was 
filled to overflowing. Mrs. Louise St. 
John de Cholnoky was chairman of the 
evening, and addresses on Hungarian 
history and problems were given by 
Dr. Arpad F. Kovacs and Dr. Laszlo de 
Telkes, followed by a program of orig- 
inal Hungarian Christmas songs, given 
by the choir of the First Magyar Pres- 
byterian Church, under the direction of 
Mme. Aranka Somlyo. 

In January came Sweden; an ap- 
propriate month! The principal ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. Alva Myrdal 
of Stockholm, who spoke on “The 
Population Crisis in Sweden.” This 
was followed by folk dances directed 
by Sture Lilja, after which came a 
series of Swedish Travel Films. Hol- 
ger Lundbergh was chairman. And 
the audience was again both large and 
enthusiastic. 

February was concerned with Bul- 
geria. An address, “Bulgaria, Her 
People and Her Future,” was given by 
the Honorable Jupiter Doycheff. Then 
came fo’k songs and dances, directed by 
Dimitri Mamarcheff; and travel slides, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Mamar- 
cheff. At this meeting a Bulgarian 
woman, who had come in response to an 
invitation, confided to the American 
woman seated next to her, that this was 
the very first invitation she had ever re- 
ceived, though resident many years in 
this country, to attend an American 
church! It seemed doubly appropri- 
ate to her, that this invitation should 
have come from a church which bore 
the name “Christ Church.” 

In March the “International Night” 
audience was given its introduction to 
the calm but rugged beauty of Switzer- 
land; always so hauntingly popular. 


Mrs. Harold M. Vanderbilt, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, gave her illus- 
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Pacifist’s Right to Naturalization 
Arthur L. H. Street 


R. ABRAHAM WARKENTIN, 

a Mennonite minister, was de- 

nied admission to American 
citizenship because he testified that he 
was not willing to take up arms in de- 
fense of the country. He justified his 
position under an article of faith of 
Mennonites, barring use “of any sword 
or other weapon against our enemies.” 
The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit, decided the 
privilege of becoming a citizen was 
properly denied Mr. Warkentin, in view 
of the requirement that an applicant 
shall swear to defend the country 


against all enemies. (In re Warkentin, 
93 Fed. 2nd, 42.) 

In answer to a contention that de- 
nial of the application for naturaliza- 
tion was depriving applicant of his 
vocation as a minister, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals said: 

“The obvious reply is that, inasmuch 
as the admission to citizenship is a 
privilege, the applicant is free to make 
his application or to desist from so 
doing as he may wish; but, further, 
that if he desires to enjoy the privi- 
lege, he must comply with conditions 
prerequisite thereto.” 





trated lecture, “Along the Shores of 
Lake Geneva.” Music was provided 
by the “Swiss Jodel Quartette Ede!- 
wyss.” Mrs. Guy P. Trulock occupied 
the chair. 

Then, on April 12th, came a presen- 
tation of the contrasting beauty of 
Holland. Virginia Pearce Delgado 
spoke on “Holland’s Place Among the 
Nations.” Exquisite motion pictures in 
color gave “A Landscape Picture of 
Holland.” Folk dances in native cos- 
tumes finished the program. Again 
Mrs. Trulock presided. And again the 
crowds came to voice their interest in 
a country yet free, and happily un- 
aware of its deadly peril. 

Thus the first season of “Interna- 
tional Nights” at Christ Church had 
ended. Whatever e’se they may have 
shown, they certainly were evidence 
that parish hall could be filled to over- 
flowing on Wednesday nights, even on 
Park Avenue, in New York City. By 
accident, on my part, and by instinc- 
tive wisdom, on the part of Dr. Sock- 
man, he had awakened new interests 
among his people and others outside. 

Before another season could be be- 
gun, however, Europe was once more 
aflame. Poland had been destroyed. 
Whether or not the “International 
Nights” could be continued was a de- 
batable question. And those who had 
planned these meetings, had gotten co- 


operation from national groups, and 
had avoided imposing any cost what- 
ever on Christ Church, except for heat 
and light, entertained many doubts 
about getting so much interest again. 
But Dr. Sockman had come to value 
these monthly meetings as a fresh and 
spiritual contribution to his member- 
ship. He urged their continuance. 


The Second Season 


On October 18th the second season 
started with a new program on Hun- 
gary—now precariously living on the 
rim of an active voleano. Dr. Laszlo de 
Telkes spoke on “Hungary’s Dangerous 
Days.” Etus Serly arranged Hungarian 
dances. Travel films showed the beau- 
ties of Budapest, “City of Spas.” The 
soloist was Mrs. Guy P. Trulock. Mrs. 
Gertrude Palmer Wixson presided. And 
once more the surprised ushers were 
obliged to bring chairs from all parts 
of the church, to accommodate those 
who came. 

Meanwhile Finland had begun to fill 
the news with stirring stories of gal- 
lantry and courage which elicited ad- 
miration on every side. Mildred Sey- 
dell, of Atlanta, Georgia, a trained 
journalist who had spent the previous 
summer in Finland, spoke on “Neigh- 
bor to a Madhouse.” Travel films gave 
visual evidence of the country and its 
mode of life. Miss Gertrude Sweeney 


(Turn to page 421) 
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Belmar Goes to Ghurch 


by Laurence G. Athinton* 


T usually takes a serious disaster, an 
unusual crime, a national emer- 
gency, or the like, to receive nation- 

wide publicity. But, Belmar, New Jer- 
sey, a seashore resort in Monmouth 
County, which has a summer population 
of 30,000, a winter population of only 
3,500, and boasts the largest fishing 
club in the world, has proved that na- 
tional prominence may be gained 
through “good” news, if a community 
has sufficient esteem for the “good.” 


It started like this. The committee 
for the “Support of the Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims” in the local Ki- 
wanis Club developed a keen desire to 
have their club do something outstand- 
ing for the churches of their com- 
munity. They heard of the “Auburn 
Plan” developed by William Messenger, 
of the Messenger Corporation, Auburn, 
Indiana. After an investigation and 
conference with William Doerfel, of 
Hammonton, New Jersey, chairman of 
the Kiwanis District Committee on 
“Support of the Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims,” the writer of this ar- 
ticle, who was the chairman of the lo- 
cal committee and also a member of the 
district committee, presented the gen- 
eral plan to the board of directors of 
the Belmar Club. The plan was en- 
thusiastically approved by the direc- 
tors. A committee headed by I. New- 
ton Williams, retired attorney, and Dr. 
Robert E. Watkins, M. D., was appoint- 
ed to organize and execute the move- 
ment. 


The first move on the part of the 
committee was to call the clergy to- 
gether, discuss the matter with them, 
gain their approval and receive their 
suggestions. Belmar has six churches 
(two Methodist, a Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Baptist and colored Bap- 
tist) and one synagogue. The clergy 
were elated over the proposed plan and 
endorsed it wholeheartedly, electing the 
Catholic priest, Father James O’Sulli- 
van, as chairman of their body. 

Having received the approval and 
suggestions of the clergy, the general 
committee lost no time in building an 
organization that would be_ strong 
enough to undergird a determined ef- 
fort to arouse the citizenry of Belmar 
to attend the church of their choice on 
November 23 and 24—the starting 
dates of the “Go-to-Church” campaign. 


*Minister, First Methodist Church, Belmar, New 
Jersey. 
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We Are Cooperating 


Belmar’s 


“G0 TO CHURCH’ 
MOVEMENT 


THIS IS AN AMERICAN PRIVILEGE 


Attend Your Own Church or Synagogue 
Starting Saturday or Sunday 
November 23 and 24 


A Cordial Welcome Awaits You 


With 

















Here is the stirring story of a lay evangelistic, “Go-to-Church” 
Movement. It started in the Kiwanis Club but was supported by 
many other community organizations. Such a campaign for a 
post Easter date can help sustain the high tide of that season. 


General suggestions were taken from 
the “Auburn Plan,” mentioned above, 
but details were worked out to accom- 
modate the local situation. The Bor- 
ough Commissioners gave their ap- 
proval to the plan and the mayor, Leon 
T. Abbott, and Dr. Jules E. Lewin, 
president of the Kiwanis Club, were 
made honorary chairmen of the move- 
ment. The mayor issued a proclama- 
tion in the newspapers officially setting 
the dates mentioned, as “Go-to-Church’”’ 
days. The members of the Kiwanis 


Club and other business and profes- 
sional men, together with other prom- 
inent citizens were made honorary vice 
presidents. Committees on publicity, 
finance and home to home visitations 
were appointed. The publicity com- 
mittee was a pivotal one and was 
headed by Thomas B. Tighe, editor of 
the Coast Advertiser, local newspa- 
per. 

A dinner meeting was arranged to 
organize officially and set the ma- 
chinery in motion. The various civic, 
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fraternal and religious groups were 
contacted and requested to send repre- 
sentatives to the meeting. There was 
considerable doubt concerning the num- 
ber who would be sufficiently aroused to 
attend this meeting, but when sixty-five 
crowded into the banquet room, the 
success of the project was assured. 
This was the first tangible evidence of 
the general interest in the plan. At 
this meeting enthusiastic speeches were 
given by the officials of the borough, 
clergymen and officers of the various 
organizations. The chairman of the 
home to home canvas announced the 
plan of visitations, together with tak- 
ing a religious census of every home 
in the community. The meeting was 
hailed as one of the finest gatherings 
ever held in the borough. 


Carefully Planned Publicity 

The program of publicity was care- 
fully worked out, correlating the news- 
paper material with store window pla- 
ecards, parcel and package stickers, 
window stickers for homes, business 
cards, ete. Official announcement of the 
movement was made in the newspapers 
and pulpits about a month in advance 
of the dates. Build-up amplification 
was made from week to week, and ten 
days before the “Go-to-Church” date, 
placards were placed in every store and 
business place in the community. Simi- 
lar phrases were employed in all the 
publicity, playing up the words, “Go-to- 
Church.” Fifteen thousand stickers, 
printed in red ink, reading: ‘“Go-to- 
Church—Starting November 23 and 24” 
were placed by merchants on packages 
and parcels purchased in their stores 
during the ten days. Across the main 
business street of the town was hung 
a large banner on which was printed in 
large colorful letters: “Belmar’s—Go- 
to-Church—Movement.” The entire 
project was organized and carried out 
on the basis of a layman’s movement. 





Finally, the all important days ar- 
rived, when Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews marched together to their respec- 
tive churches. They were momentous 
days. All churches reported atten- 
dances of at least double the usual con- 
gregations, some as high as 300 per 
cent increase. “Standing room only” 
became a reality on these “Go-to- 
Church” days. Parents brought their 
children and worshipped together. It 
brought back memories of the days 
gone by when all self-respecting fami- 
lies attended the church of their choic2 
on the Sabbath. Founded upon the 
principle of “religious freedom,” per- 
haps America, more than any other one 
thing, is missing this grand American 
habit of “regular church attendance.” 
The clergymen were inspired, the chair- 
men, officials and various committees 
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were thrilled at the glad sights and 
good news of men and women, boys and 
girls, once more thronging to the 
church, reviving an American heritage 
and privilege. 

News of the success of the move- 
ment spread near and far. The news- 
papers of the county took up the story 
and carried it in large headlines. 
Speeding on its course, it made its way 
to the airlanes of the country. Lowell 
Thomas, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany news commentator, picked up the 
story and relayed it to his thousands 
of nightly listeners all over the United 
States. Dr. Walter W. VanKirk, in his 
weekly broadcast, “Religion in the 
News,” joined the chorus with the fol- 
lowing insertion (in part): 

“Belmar, New Jersey, is a widely 
known fishing center. It boasts the 
largest fishing club in the _ world. 
Thousands of deep sea anglers have 
put out from Belmar in quest of the big 
fish that each year visit the Jersey 
waters. But today’s news from Belmar 
is not about fish. It’s about religion, 
etc., etc. (closing as follows): And 
what’s good for Belmar, New Jersey, is 
good for every community in the coun- 
try. The answer to gangsterism, mu- 
nicipal corruption and bribery in high 
places is religion.” 

The present writing is several weeks 
after the opening dates, and the effects 
of the campaign are continuing and be- 
coming deep rooted. The local Kiwan- 
ians at their last directors’ meeting, 
were so highly pleased with the re- 
sults that they made the “Go-to- 
Church” committee a permanent one. 
This committee will now assist the 
churches in a yearly program of lay- 
men’s activities to increase church in- 
terest and attendance. I. Newton Wil- 
liams, whose untiring efforts assured 
the whole movement success, was made 
the permanent chairman. The clergy- 
men and their officials have been fol- 
lowing up the results of the religious 
census, and many families are signify- 
ing their intentions of establishing 
regular church attendance. The offi- 
cial bodies of the various churches re- 
cently met in a union session, under 
the direction of chairman I. N. Wil- 
liams, and together with a meeting 
of the general campaign committee, 
laid extensive plans for making per- 
manent the gains already realized. A 
series of union week-night meetings, 
motion picture equipment, union week- 
ly church night program, athletic 
teams and a monthly inter-church at- 
tendance contest are among the proj- 
ects adopted for the year 1941. 

Inquiries from all over the country 
are coming in, asking for details re- 
garding the movement. All such com- 
munications should be addressed to 
Thomas B. Tighe, editor, Coast Ad- 
vertiser, Belmar, New Jersey. 


‘MORAL’ INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS HELD LEGAL 

Louisville, Kentucky—Public schools 
of Kentucky can legally be used for 
moral instruction authorized by the 
1940 General Assembly, the Attorney 
General’s office of Kentucky wrote in 
an opinion answering this question, 
which was raised by Robert T. Burke, 
Jr., attorney representing the Catholic 
School Board. 

Assistant Attorney General W. 
Owen Keller said that while school- 
rooms were not specifically mentioned 
in the law as passed, examination of 
court decisions “fails to disclose any- 
thing ‘unconstitutional in the use of a 
schoolroom for such purpose.” 

The statute provides that moral in- 
struction may be given students at 
“their respective places of worship or 
some other suitable place.” 

Several cities in Kentucky already 
are holding such classes as a result of 
this law. 





LAUNCH FOUR-YEAR CHRISTIAN 
‘MOBILIZATION’ 

Memphis, Tennessee—A four-year 
program to mobilize the Southern Bap- 
tist Church into a force for Christian 
action on this hemisphere was unani- 
mously adopted by several thousand 
delegates to the Baptist Training Un- 
ion Conference here. 

The program will stress, among oth- 
er things, a “good neighbor” program 
among all the nations in this hemi- 
sphere, and in other sections of the 
world. 

Current goal of the four-year pro- 
gram is to establish training unions 
in practically every church of the 
denomination. 

Dr. W. W. Hamilton, president of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, told 
the conference that “the whole world 
may be Christianized in nine years— 
100 per cent Christianized”—if each 
Christian begins this year by convert- 
ing another to Christ, and each of 
these, in turn, continuing this pro- 
gram. 





MENNONITES OKAY NON- 
COMBATANT SERVICE 

Toronto, Canada—Canadian Men- 
nonite leaders have informed the gov- 
ernment that, while their religion for- 
bids them bearing arms, they are will- 
ing to permit their youth to be con- 
scripted for any type of non-combat- 
ant service irrespective of any danger 
involved. 

At the same time the Mennonite 
leaders revealed their willingness to 
allow these youths to undergo thirty 
days non-combatant training without 


pay. 
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The Real Presence 


Especially appropriate as we plan our pre-Easter communions 
is this discussion of the conflicting views of the Aristotelians 


and the Platonists. 
Albright urges that each may 


With the ecumenical instinct Professor 


profit from the other’s point of 


view. 


N Palm Sunday, 1109, Anselm 

of Canterbury lay dying. “My 

lord father,” said one of the 
monks at the bedside of the archbishop, 
“you are going, as we see, to the 
Easter court of your Lord.” “And in- 
deed,” replied Anselm, “if it is his will, 
I shall gladly obey. . But if it should 
rather be his will that I should stay 
till I can solve a certain problem con- 
cerning the origin of the soul, I would 
gladly accept the gift, for I know not 
whether anyone will solve it when I am 
gone.” 

While one may hardly share the mis- 
givings of Anselm regarding the in- 
telligence of his followers, have we not 
all wrestled, yea even nigh unto death 
as did Anselm, with the problem of 
the relation of spirit and matter in the 
soul of man and in the nature of God. 
In these more than eight centuries 
since the Easter season which marked 
Anselm’s death no one has spoken the 
final word of reconciliation between 
spirit and matter, between the equally 
tenable and yet mutually irreconcilable 
Platonism and Arisotelianism, or even 
between the Christian points of view 
divided on this issue into the Protest- 
ant and Catholic groups. 

At no time of the church year are 
the basic differences between these 
groups more obvious than during Lent 
when so many of the essential elements 
of the Christian faith and practice are 
brought vividly to the consciousness of 
those who worship. It is fitting there- 
fore that during these days we should 
examine carefully these apparently ir- 
reconcilable differences or, in_ short, 
continue the quest of Anselm. 

It is generally agreed that not all 
Platonic Christians are in the Protest- 
ant churches and that not all Protest- 
ants are Platonists; so also it is 
agreed that not all Aristotelian Chris- 
tians are in the Catholic churches nor 
are all the Catholics Aristotelians. 
While it might be maintained that in 
the large Protestantism is Platonic 
and Catholicism is Aristotelian in 
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spirit it is better that the groups to be 
discussed shall be called respectively 
Platonic and Aristotelian Christians. 
I 

The Platonists in the Christian 
church invariably magnify the essen- 
tial nature of God and Jesus as spiritu- 
al and accordingly try to approach the 
Deity and lead others in this approach 
in a proper spiritual manner. Because 
spirit is abstract rather than specific 
and concrete there have resulted great 
varieties and often even glaring differ- 
ences of opinion and practice in these 
circles. This method has permitted a 
modern Rufus Jones and a mediaeval 
Saint Catherine of Sienna to approach 
God very really but it has also left 
many good and pious, but not intel- 
lectually brilliant or wmystically in- 
clined folk, in much confusion if not in 


dy Raymond W. Albright* 


error. The fortunate few blessed with 
constancy of purpose and mystical tem- 
perament rise by this approach to the 
ecstatic experience of having their 
spirits en rapport with the spirit of 
God. 

For the Protestants indeed the sac- 
raments are usually considered as the 
means or the occasion of the grace 
rather than as the vehicle or the con- 
veyor of the grace of God. Sometimes 
this group speaks of a sacrament as 
the sign of the grace which it signifies. 
Unfortunately because of the lack of 
uniformity in background and culture 
and again because of the variety in 
the observance of the sacraments by 
this group the sign becomes the signi- 
fier of many curious matters, some of 
which stop far short of being the 
grace of God. 

Now and then the zeal of the Platon- 
ists leads them to seek to apprehend the 
desirable end of knowing the truth of 
God without paying the hard price of 
moving slowly and with patience, even 
tarrying for a while in the enjoyment 
and appreciation of practical proxi- 
mate ends achieved on the way. Most 
men indeed are capable of grasping 
the meaning of a sacrament as a 
memorial, which if it is a real memorial 
involves communion with the spirit of 
the one remembered. But let hasty 
preachers and hazy teachers announce 
without proper preparation the spiritu- 
al presence of Christ and even intelli- 
gent minds may be confused to seek 
for the descent of a physical dove or 
the materialization of a ghostlike ap- 
parition. The genius of the Platonic 
approach lies not in the specific nature 
of its interpretation of the material of 
the sacrament but rather in the way 
in which it may lead normal mate- 
rially-minded persons to transcend a 
limited materiality to sense at least 

a portion of the ultimate reality be- 
yond it. 
II 

The Roman Catholic Church through 
its milleniums of experience has 
learned the fine art of making adjust- 
ments to accomplish its ends without 
sacrificing its essential principles. This 
art has even been applied to such a 
fundamental matter as Christian doc- 
trine. Thomas Aquinas most certainly 
saw that the nature of God and the 
mystery of communion with God were 
greater than his mind could compre- 
hend or the words of his Summae could 
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describe. With all his desire for truth 
and its fullest expression the Angelic 
Doctor did not leap to an immediate 
abstract demonstration of a _ truth 
which lay beyond his and all other 
minds. Yet, permitting his mind to 
maintain as much self respect as an 
Aristotelian Christian thinker can 
preserve, Aquinas brought as much of 
the truth of God as he could into a 
system of thought and practice which 
lay within reach of those whose daily 
life and thought had to do with similar 
objective and material concepts. 

From these concepts, based indeed 
on the words of his brilliant empirical 
predecessors at least as remote as 
Paschasius Radbertus and his Liber de 
Corpore et Sanguine Domini of the 
ninth century, grows the Aristotelian 
form of the sacrament of the eucharist 
and its observance. Here, indeed, it 
is not enough to say that the sacra- 
ment is the occasion or the means of 
grace. To be very pragmatic and con- 
vincing Aquinas was forced to say that 
the sacrament contains and is the very 
Christ. There is strikingly missing 
here the announcement of any hazy 
spiritual presence (usually undefined) 
which becomes more or less nebulously 
real for the Platonic Christians. On 
the contrary, the very body of Jesus is 
materialized on the altar and lest some 
uninitiated soul should misunderstand 
bells are properly rung at the altar at 
the arrival of body of Jesus. 

Most certainly Aquinas knew that 
the whole truth was not being demon- 
strated when through the words of 
the institution God was literally cre- 
ated before the congregation. How- 
ever, in keeping with the age-old policy 
of his church—the principle of adap- 
tation without the sacrifice of essen- 
tials—Aquinas stated vividly and in a 
comprehensible way a part of the 
whole truth for a very practical people 
in a world whose materiality dominat- 
ed their life and thought. The one who 
approaches this sacrament or the whole 
of Christian thought from this purely 
Aristotelian point of view must in- 
deed be content with leaving off that 
truth which lies beyond the meaning 
of materiality and form but may find 
satisfaction in the thought that a large 
multitude of materially-minded folk are 
being led safely along toward the 
truth at least this far. 

III 

Two things loom as commendable 
beyond qualifications, (1) the desire of 
the Platonic Christians to know the 
whole truth of God and to guide all 
men to the understanding of this ulti- 
mate truth, and (2) the desire of the 
Aristotelian Christians to give a real- 
istic and pragmatic interpretation of 

(Turn to page 418) 
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It Doesn’t Pay to Worry 
Or Does It? 


by H. L. 


pastor of the Church of the Cove- 
nant, was worried. He had been 
on his new field but a few weeks but 
he found more things wrong than right. 
First he had discovered that though 
the church promised him a definite 
salary that it had a consistent record 
of failing to meet the salary obliga- 
tion. 


Next he found a bitter feud in his 
official board. Deacon Brown refused 
to attend a meeting of the board if 
Trustee Harrison attended. Trustee 
Harrison would not worship with the 
congregation if he found Deacon 
Brown among the worshippers. 

Physically, the church property was 
in bad shape. The furnace which had 
been used for a generation was fall- 
ing to pieces. A cold winter was just 
ahead. There were leaks in the gut- 
ters and the wind blew through the 
windows. 

Naturally the new minister took his 
troubles and worries to old Dr. Farmer 
who had served Church of the Cove- 
nant for many years. He was a splen- 
did old gentleman with a heart of 
gold and a faith in God and human 
nature which broken furnaces could 
not destroy. 

“Don’t worry, my boy,” the retired 
preacher told him. “I know that 
things look bad. But God has a way 
of making everything right in the end. 
In my forty years of service he never 
deserted me. You must have faith in 
him” 

But Roger Wesley continued to wor- 
ry. He worried about the financial 
situation. He worried so much that 
he invested in a year’s subscription to 
Church Management to get hold of 
some good financial articles. He wor- 
ried so much that he studied the giv- 
ing statistics of his own church. His 
worrying revealed that only about 25 
per cent of the members contributed 
regularly. The others never worried 
about it but gave as the spirit moved 
them. He worried the board about 
the matter and succeeded in persuad- 
ing them to put on a complete canvass 
to get pledges from all. 

He worried about the feud. He felt 
that God should have a little help with 
that. He talked with both men. Then 
he got them together. It seems that 


eon WESLEY, newly installed 


Williams 


the feud started with the installation 
of a hot water furnace some thirty 
years before. Both Deacon Brown and 
Trustee Harrison were human. They 
held grudges like you and me. But 
they were also subject to sensible ap- 
peals. They decided that so long as 
the furnace had worn out their grudge 
should likewise be laid aside. They 
even agreed to head a committee to get 
funds for the new furnace. 

When the annual meeting came the 
church had a glorious picture before 
it. Bills were paid. The new furnace 
had been installed and paid for. Deacon 
Brown and Trustee Harrison sat side 
by side. The roof had been repaired. 
The wood work had had a new coat of 
paint. Every one was optimistic. 

Roger Wesley looked somewhat older 
than he had the year before. There 
was a tired look in his eyes but happi- 
ness was reflected from his face. Some 
one mentioned that there was money 
enough in sight to pay a supply 
preacher if he felt he should have a 
vacation. 

Dr. Farmer always gave a few re- 
marks at the annual meeting. He had 
heard the suggestions about a vaca- 
tion for the preacher and he was not 
sure about it. 

“Our young brother,” he said, “wor- 
ries too much. I have repeatedly told 
him not to do it. It doesn’t pay. He 
should have more faith in God. Last 
fall I told him not to worry, that every- 
thing would come out all right. You 
see it has. Bills have been paid, 
church attendance has been stimulated, 
every society in the church is prosper- 
ous. One must have faith in God that 
things will come out this way. 

“It doesn’t pay to worry.” 

Or does it? 





THE POTENCY OF LESSER THINGS 


A Cross is made from slender slabs, 
Stretching high and wide; 

A little word that stings and stabs, 
Leaves us crucified. 


Winnie Lynch Rockett. 





COURAGE 


Courage is armor 

A blind man wears; 

The calloused scar 

Of outlived despairs: 
Courage is fear 

That has said its prayers. 


Karle Wilson Baker. 
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The Open Door 


New Pastoring Technique Gives Good Accounting 


of Roger Babson, back in 1938. 

Mr. Babson has been very active in 
the affairs of the Congregational 
churches and. felt that some method 
was needed to fill the conscious gap 
between the church and the people of 
the community. The idea developed 
until he sensed the need of a church 
which would be open and available to 
men and women who had definite prob- 
lems which might be helped by friendly 
consultation. 


Mr. Babson also felt the need of pro- 
fessional guidance in the project he 
had in mind and he secured the services 
of Frederick E. Wolf, who had had ex- 
perience in personal guidance tech- 
nique, to head his plan. Mr. Babson’s 
own church, the First Congregational 
Church of Wellesley Hills, Massachu- 
setts, C. M. Gates, minister, was se- 
lected as the host church. Dr. Wolf 
was more than anxious to head the 
new movement. 

In brief the plan consists of an open 
church where advisers will be in at- 
tendance to help the visitor with his 
problems. Part of the plan provides 
for the selection and training of vol- 
untary workers, each of whom will be 
assigned definite hours for consulta- 
tive purposes. 

Mr. Babson emphasized the attitude 
of the church. When it was suggested 
that even if the plan was adopted 
there would be no guarantee that 
people would take advantage of the 
opportunity, he insisted that, after all, 
that was not the important thing. The 
big point to be emphasized was that 
the church had an open door and was 
willing to receive visitors. Thus arose 
the name of the movement, “The Open 
Door.” Said Mr. Babson: “It is not 
necessary that anyone should come in. 
It is enough that the church be open 
and that we be ready to serve. A light 
house is not there because there is a 
wreck every day.” 

Forty-eight people volunteered for 
service. A room was made ready. An 
appropriate sign was placed in front of 
the church. The movement was ready 
to receive guests. The people began to 
come. First, they came cautiously. 
Many were unwilling to give their 
names. Evidently they hesitated to do 


° all started with an idea in the mind 
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so for fear that confidences would be 
revealed. There were twenty-one the 
first year who would not reveal their 
identities; there has been but one since 
that time. 

Two Years of Service 

During the two years of its activity 
581 people have made a total of 867 
calls at the Open Door. They have 
come from 116 different communities. 
They have come from different races 
and various religions. The problems 
have been almost as varied as the in- 
dividuals. Many have sought for 
guidance in _ securing employment. 
There have been family cases. An oc- 
casional psychopathic case has come to 
the Open Door. But there has not been 
as many of these as you might think. 

Here are a few cases selected from 
ones reported in the two-year survey. 

No. 44. Two radio executives came 
in to discuss why, with three religious 
broadcasts, sent out by equally promi- 
nent churches and clergymen, only one 
brought in letters of inquiry and ap- 
proval, while the other two got no re- 
sponse. 

No. 175. A young woman, who, be- 
cause of an ill advised remark in the 
home, was accused by her own mother 
of being a “witch”! After ten years of 


such family persecution her mind was 
all but gone. After receiving comfort 
and guidance, she was introduced by 
“The Open Door” to various agencies 
that could be of help. 

No. 184. A man of genius, splen- 
did personality, and fine physique, hav- 
ing been always gainfully employed, 
happily married, with one child, rated 
by his alma mater as “Genius,” came 
in to discuss why he was not happy. He 
is a college and university graduate, 
and has been admitted to the bar. 

Here satisfaction came when it was 
pointed out that he had been placed in 
the wrong type of life work. Some 
adjustments gave new direction to his 
life. 

No. 173. A mother, whose only 
daughter, due to unfortunate advice, 
was now mentally unbalanced, and had 
been placed in an institution. Com- 
fort was found in strengthening her 
contact with spiritual forces, and in 
personal arrangements whereby fellow- 
ship and help was given to the 
daughter, which would, in so far as 
such a thing is possible, make up to 
her the loss of the mother’s constant, 
intimate care. 

No. 297. A former prison inmate, 
who had walked the streets for six 
months without any response to his 
appeals for work, and his desire to live 
a good life, came to “The Open Door” 
with personality almost shattered. 

Within a short time, under the kindly 
interest of “The Open Door,” his con- 
fidence returned, employment was se- 
cured for him, he got in touch with 
his own church, and now is looking for- 
ward to a career in selling. 

Where formerly he had refused to 
discuss his delinquency with the “ex- 
perts,” he now freely admitted his mis- 
takes, eagerly built his life in the op- 
posite direction, and bids fair to become 
a useful citizen. 

No. 265. A young man gifted in art, 
working at a menial task to support 
his aged and unemployed parents, 
brought in paintings in oil and water 
color, also wood carvings, that showed 
remarkable ability at character delinea- 
tion. Letters of recommendation to 
artists, wood carvers, and sculptors 
were given him by “The Open Door,” 
and it is expected that he will find a 
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life work along the line of his out- 
standing talents. 

No. 127. A sailor’s bride, mother of 
a little girl, employed, sought help in 
securing for her child a normal and 
happy family background. One of the 
members pointed out some help that 
might be found in providing different 
kinds of amusement, and suggested 
ways in which a closer union between 
mother and daughter might be enjoyed 
in the presence of other children liv- 
ing under normal circumstances, thus 
providing a healthy mental background 
for the child. 

No. 11. Anonymously, a young mar- 
ried man, came to “The Open Door,” to 
ask a_ well-to-do member how the 
church could reconcile religion with the 
problems of a man like himself who 
was trying to support a family of three 
on $12 a week. 

No. 554. A young married man, who 
after high school had spent some years 
in three Boston night schools to fit 
himself for a useful and gainful life 
work, had been compelled to work as 
a day laborer for the last five years. 
“The Open Door” gave him a letter of 
introduction which resulted in an op- 
portunity to use his training and abili- 
ties with one of the largest utilities in 
America. 

No. 148. An aged woman was on the 
point of losing her home. “The Open 
Door” brought mortgagee and mort- 
gagor together, deeds were found and 
recorded, property surveyed, and a 
buyer found at an entirely satisfactory 
price, with the privilege of occupancy 
until warm weather. 

During the month following, a group 
member contacted various individuals 
who could be of service, all of whom 
assisted entirely without pay, few of 
them members of the church, who said 
again and again, “If this is religion, 
I’m for it.” 

Those Who Serve 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
counseling work is done by volunteers. 
They received only the compensations 
which come to those who give of them- 
selves. These compensations seem- 
ingly are very much worth while. Most 
of them admit that they have received 
as much as they give. Oscar S. Pul- 
man, formerly president of Babson’s 
Reports, has said as he has gone to 
take his hour at the Open Door, “I am 
going now for my post-graduate work.” 
Not one person has resigned from the 
movement. 

There have been some creative off- 
shoots of the movement. One of these 
is the thirty and eight club for em- 
ployed women. Another is the World 


Fellowship Night which brings _to- 
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gether people from many parts of the 
world. Many of those who have served 
have soon enlarged their own circle of 
activity and have become interested in 
the normal activities of the church. 
There are, today, more volunteers for 
the 
than can be accommodated 
schedule. 


service 
to the 


Open Door consultative 


Requests have come to Dr. Wolf 
from other communities which seek to 
duplicate his plan. For them there has 
been provided a manual and record 
book which will enable any church to 
get started. If you have a church with 
the open door spirit and a group of 
people who are willing to cooperate, 
your church can inaugurate the plan 
and service. An inquiry addressed to 
Frederick E. Wolf, 8 Spruce Park, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, will 
bring you the information you need. 





The Real Presence 
(From page 416) 


as much of the truth of God as is pos- 
sible in material vehicles which the 
average mortal mind can grasp. 

The first though highly commend- 
able as such is far too idealistic to be 
depended upon alone as the proper 
medium by which to interpret a living 
spiritual God to men whose major 
problem is still to provide an adequate 
material bread supply. 

The second though equally commend- 
able, especially socially and morally, is 
likewise insufficient because so fre- 
quently the material medium devised as 
a means becomes an end in itself and 
instead of lifting the congregation to 
the presence of God breeds a credulous 
awe in the presence of miracle or per- 
chance arouses an aesthetic appreci- 
ation. 

Instead of being mutually exclusive 
these approaches to Christian truth 
and life have much to offer each other. 
Any body of truth wthout the truth 
of the reality of the material is quite 
as incomplete as a body of truth with- 
out the truth of the reality beyond the 
material. When Platonic Christianity 
fails to provide an empirical approach 
to God for modest men who deal daily 
with a hard material world, it fails. 
When Aristotelian Christianity fails 
to lift the heart and mind of mate- 
rialistically-minded men and women 
above the material forms and devices 
created to lead them toward the truth 
of God, it likewise fails. My purpose 
has not been to offer a panacea but 
rather to state a problem. 

In these days when all minds are 
turned toward ecumenical Christianity 
it is fitting that all Christians should 


face honestly this problem of finding 
the idealistic yet understandable inter- 
pretation of the truth of 
God. 


essential 





FACING REALITY 

Christianity helps us to discover the 
ability by which we can meet life as 
it really is, and not as we like to 
imagine it is. There are many men 
who live to believe that life is quite 
different from its reality. As a result, 
they are often not prepared for its op- 
portunities or its responsibilities. They 
are like certain hunters who belonged 
to a hunting club, of which a recent 
writer has told us. It was a hunting 
club where men were accustomed to 
ride easily over a prepared course. 
There were bar-ways and ditches nicely 
arranged for the average rider to fol- 
low the hounds as they were led by the 
scent of a dead fox, carefully dragged 
along over the conventionally fairway. 
One day, however, a live fox unexpect- 
edly crossed the trail. The hounds 
were blooded cnes, and they bounded 
after the live fox in full cry. Rumor 
has it that a good many established 
and boasted reputations came to grief 
where real fences and ditches had to 
be jumped! 

There are many people who try to 
deal with life in a similar way. They 
have everything charted out according 
to their own way of wishing and think- 
ing. They have strength enough to 
meet life as they imagine it must be. 
They usually ride satisfactorily when 
everything moves 
course. 


over a_ smooth 
But the day when they are 
called upon unexpectedly to face re- 
ality, they suddenly realize that they 
are not prepared for the undreamed- 
of-demands made upon them. From 
Adventures in Radiant Living by G. 
Ray Jordan; Round Table Press. 





THE RADIANCE OF AGE 

Yonder is an acquaintance now past 
eighty. Instead of the years causing 
a dimming of lights, his is a case of 
lights coming on at eventide. He is 
alive at more points today than sixty 
years ago. The doctors have kept his 
body alive, but the Great Physician 
has kept his spirit alive—alive to the 
needs of others, alive to the bubbling 
joys of little children, alive to the 
appeal of art, alive to the call of world 
interests. The flame of youth has 
been transformed into the radiance of 


age. From Live for Tomorrow by 
Ralph W. Sockman; The MacMillan 
Company. 
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IRST let me say there is nothing 

new in this war march of hunger. 

The consequences of great wars are 
always famine and pestilence. It is 
said that after the Thirty Years War 
half the population of Europe died of 
starvation and disease. The Napole- 
onic Wars brought their burden of 
hunger and starvation to every part of 
Europe. 


And in modern civilization famine 
is inevitable on wider and wider scale 
than ever before. The machine age 
has vastly increased populations in 
Europe. They are more dependent 
upon each other and upon nations 
overseas for food. The control of 
food has become a major strategy of 
modern war, second only to military 
action. The whole process of war 
brings not only destruction of food 
at sea and by armies, but, far worse, 
it stifles production. The mobilization 
of arms and munitions takes man 
power from the farms. Fertilizers are 
turned to explosives. The fishermen 
can no longer venture to sea. The 
animal products of meat, fats, butter 
and milk degenerate rapidly for lack 
of labor and the blockade on feed. 
The people make it worse by eating 
their herds of hogs and cattle. 


The world war of twenty-five years 
ago brought hunger to three hundred 
million people. It was only the inter- 
vention of the United States which 
then saved Europe from. starvation 
and disease. 

Hunger in the present war is com- 
ing faster and with more _ violence 
than even in the last war. After a 
year and a half of the present war 
nearly 100,000,000 more people are 
short of food than after three years 
of the last war. Rationing is the in- 
fallible proof of short food supplies. 
Today nearly 300,000,000 people are 
already on rations. And the rations in 
all these masses of humanity except 
in Germany and Britain are more 
drastic than at the end of the third 
vear of the last war. 

Should this war last four years the 
situation in all Europe, except per- 
haps Germany and England, will be 
far worse than last time. Therefore 
the world is faced again with gigantic 
problems of famine and _ pestilence. 


*At Chicago, February 16, 1941. 
over Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Broadcast 





The March of Hunger in Europe* 


by Herbert Hoover 


The Food Situation in the 
Small Democracies 


Out of all this creeping famine, the 
most immediate danger and the great- 
est suffering are among the 70,000,000 
people of the democracies which have 
been overrun by the German armies. 
They were more dependent than the 
others upon imports from outside their 
borders. Much of their food was de- 
stroyed by retreating armies and by 
battle. The German army has taken 
part of their supplies. Thus today 
they are caught between the millstones 
of the occupying army and the block- 
ade. 


I could debate with great emotion 
who is responsible for their plight. 
That is not the question before us. Its 
answer would not allay the immeas- 
urable stark tragedy to tens of millions 
of innocent men and women and chil- 
dren. And it is tragedy to those who 


have fought and suffered for the ideal 
of free nations. 


The one hope of millions of these 
people for life is that some one some- 
where will raise a voice on their behalf. 
If they are to live, an agreement must 
be reached by some neutral body on 
the one hand with the Germans by 
which their domestic food supplies can 
be protected from the occupying armies, 
and supplies can be imported from 
other parts of Europe, and on the other 
hand, with the British by which supple- 
mental supplies can be _ imported 
through the blockade. 


The Purpose of This Committee 

It is to raise a voice on their behalf 
that this Committee on Food for the 
Small Democracies has been created. 
This committee now comprises over 500 
of the 
America. Local committees have sprung 
into being in more than 1500 cities and 


leading men and women of 
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towns. It is the purpose of this com- 
mittee to urge that in some way a 
solution be found. And here I wish 
to thank the one thousand public bodies 
who in the last 60 days have urged us 
to persist, have given encouragement 
to us, and demanded that these people 
have relief. 

We are not wedded to any particular 
plan. We know there was successful 
relief for 10,000,000 people in Bel- 
gium and northern France occupied by 
the German army during the whole 
four years of the last war. That 
proves that if there is cooperation it 
can be done again without military 
benefit or loss to either side. That 
relief saved the lives of ten million 
people. 

I am aware that the difficulties seem 
insuperable. But by the strength of 
American will and public opinion we 
did it once when the problems were 
equally great. And we met the same 
oppositions. I am not likely to forget 
the obstruction of the bloodthirsty ama- 
teurs, the military minded at that time. 
Nor do I forget the great visioned 
men who gave us aid and support. 

I have lived to see in Great Britain 
the applause of every Prime Minister 
of the time. They have eloquently re- 
corded the fact that relief not only 
caused them no damage but that it 
established confidence in the ideals of 
their peoples and the whole world. 
New Proposals 

You are aware that this committee 
has made proposals to the belligerent 
governments that completely organized 
food control should be set up for these 
peoples on the lines of the last war. 
Those proposals would have given time 
to organize prevention. They are the 
ultimate necessity. But a distracted 
world is slow to believe, and we were 
reluctantly compelled to conclude that 
it must be confronted with ghastly 
reality before action could be hoped 
for. That ghastly reality has arrived 
in Belgium. Furthermore, while I do 
not agree to the grounds for the re- 
jection of our previous proposals, yet 
if these people are to be saved, we 
must seek to meet those objections by 
proving our case in action. 

Therefore a few weeks ago, we laid 
before the British and German gov- 
ernments the following suggestions: 

First: That we make an initial ex- 
periment in Belgium to test out wheth- 
er the people can be saved wthout 
military advantage to either side. 

Second: That this test comprise 


feeding only through soup kitchens, 
where the people come to get their 
food and thus there can be no ques- 
tion of feeding Germans. 

Third: That at the beginning we 
provide for one million adults and two 
million children: the adults to receive 
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half a pound of bread and an allowance 
of soup, the children to receive special 
food in addition, including preserved 
milk. This would require about 50,- 
000 tons a month, of which about one- 
half would be breadstuffs and one-half 
meat, fats, and food for children. 

Fourth: That the German govern- 
ment agree there is to be no requisi- 
tion of native food. 

Fifth: Both governments to give re- 
lief ships immunity from attack. 

Sixth: The whole to be under the 
supervision and checks of some neutral 
body. 

It is my belief that the Germans 
should cooperate to secure some bread- 
stuffs from continental sources. But 
for meats, fats, and food for children 
there are no sources of supply on the 
Continent. That must come from 
overseas,—and that requires coopera- 
tion from the British to pass the 
blockade. 

If we can make this experiment work 
in Belgium then such a plan can be 
extended to the other democracies. It 
is primarily devoted to saving the un- 
employed destitute and the children. 

These governments have this plan 
under consideration. 

There are major questions which 
are rightly asked by the American peo- 
ple. First, will the relief of these 
countries prejudice the defense of 
Britain—that is, will the Germans gain 
in food supplies? Second, who will pay 
for and transport these supplies? 
Third, would it take food from Ameri- 
cans? And fourth, what interest has 
America in the question anyway? 
Will the Germans Gain in 
Food Supplies by Relief? 

On the first question, let me say 
that my original proposal months ago 
stipulated that any effort must be 
based upon cooperation from Germany 
to provide some part of these supplies 
from the continent of Europe and, sec- 
ond, to stop the drain on native sup- 
plies by their armies. The sum of 
these actions would result in no gains 
in food supplies to Germany. It might 
require some sacrifice to them. To 
those who say this cannot be done, the 
reply is simple—at least let us try it 
and if we fail that ends our effort. To 
those who say, the Germans, even if 
they made such agreements, would yet 
violate them there is also a complete 
answer. They kept these agreements 
in the last war, but if they should not 
do so again then we have failed and 
we quit. And I may add that it is 
possible to measure accurately the 
military damage to Britain if the 
maximum violation were committed. 
The maximum violation would be the 
seizure at any one time of the whole of 
our imported stocks. From the expe- 
rience with relief in the last war, we 


know the imported food can be limited 
to two weeks’ stocks within those 
countries. If this plan were ultimately 
extended to all these countries and all 
the stocks were seized, it would amount 
to less than three or four days’ supply 
for Germany. 

The answer to the question of pay- 
ment and transport is also simple. 
Most of these democracies have the 
cash resources with which to pay for 
their food. They can secure its trans- 
port without using American ships in 
the war zone. They ask no charity. 
They need no appropriations from our 
government. Possibly a small finan- 
cial credit to Finland and Poland 
should be given, but that would be in- 
finitesimal in the light of other for- 
eign loans being made in this war. 
Does Not Deprive Americans of Food 

The answer to those who think the 
American people might be deprived 
of food by this relief is also simple. 
We have surpluses some of which 
are rotting today and others for which 
our farmers have no market. Yet if 
we do not wish to part with American 
food there are vast supplies which can 
be obtained at even cheaper prices from 
South America. 

The remaining question is—What in- 
terest has America in this matter any- 
way? I shall leave the humanitarian 
part of that answer to the last, but it 
is not the least. 

I am opposed to the whole philos- 
ophy of dictatorship. I want to see a 
world of free men and women. Here 
are six or seven nations whose whole 
philosophy of life and government has 
been and is yet opposed to totalitarian- 
ism. If the spirit of free men in the 
long years to come is to survive on the 
continent of Europe, it will be among 
these peoples devoted to freedom by 
their every instinct. Over centuries 
they have maintained their systems of 
free men from subjugation time and 
time again. They have done it not by 
military action but by sheer moral and 
intellectual resistance. If the democ- 
racies of the west are to say to them 
now—as some of our citizens have said 
to them—‘We will make no effort to 
save your millions of women and chil- 
dren, that they must die or grow up 
with stunted minds and bodies,” then 
there is little encouragement to them 
to hold fast to our ideals of life. If 
confidence in the ideals of democracy 
is to be held now is the time to hold it. 

And overriding all this there is the 
guestion of humanity. There are things 
in this world that are not silenced by 
ideological argument or armchair 
strategists. They are not to be settled 
in these ways because of the teachings 
of Christ which have resounded down 
these two thousand years. The great- 
est teacher of mankind did not argue 
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Scene From American Passion Play. 








Opens Its Eighteenth Season on Easter at Bloomington, Illinois 








and debate over the ideology and the 
sins of the two thieves. And he thun- 
dered scorn at the priest and the 
Levite who passed by. That teaching 
gave to mankind a new vision and part 
of that vision was mercy and compas- 
sion. And this question is today the 
test of our religious faith. For com- 
passion is one of the major founda- 
tions of Christianity. It is the root of 
social progress. Without compassion 
there would be no legislation for the 
underdog. Can any man, or any 
woman, who believes in the teaching 
of Christ say that he does not wish 
us to succeed in this task? Will not 
future America have lost something 
if we do not hold to American ideals 
and American faith now? 


I am aware that 3,000 miles away 
in the surroundings of these millions 
of American homes it is difficult to 
envisage what all this means. I am 
perhaps one of the few living Ameri- 
cans who have dealt with famine 
among millions of people. During the 
last war and for a year after, it was 
my appointment from the American 
people to represent their hearts and 
their religious faith in saving tens of 
millions from starvation and disease. I 
moved continually among the hideous 
scenes. I have seen the agonies of 
famine. I have listened to the plead- 
ings of children, the fierce demands of 
mothers for the right of their children 
to live. I have seen stations and hos- 
pitals filled with its consequence in 
distorted minds and bodies. I have 
witnessed it in twenty nations. I have 


seen generals of armies to whom dead 
on the battlefield brought little emo- 
tion melt to tears in the face of these 
spectacles. I have seen starvation’s 
unending blight upon the world and 
know its consequences are a part of 
the cause of the world’s agony today. 
T had hoped it would never again come 
to the world. But it has come and I 
would be untrue to myself and my 
country if I did not fight it out to th 

end. : 





International Nights 
(From page 412) 
was guest soloist, and Sarah Shields 
Pfeiffer, of Boston, presided. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
previous early summer had been the 
visit of King George and Queen 
Elizabeth of Great Britain to Canada 
and the United States. Accordingly, 
the December meeting was devoted to 
that visit and to Canada. Miss Marion 
Dickerman spoke intimately and feel- 
ingly of “Their Britannic Majesties in 
America.” This was followed by a mo- 
tion picture review of the royal visit; 
and that, in turn, by natural color mo- 
tion pictures of the Canadian Rockies 
by Walter L. Payne, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal. Guest 
soloist was Mrs. Guy P. Trulock. 
Greetings were given by James S. Car- 
son, Chairman Education Committee, 
National Foreign Trade Council, and by 
Miss V. Beatrice Belcourt, Public Rela- 
tions Officer of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, Montreal. Mrs. Harry 


Harvey Thomas was chairman of the 
evening. 

In January came an evening devoted 
entirely to a distant, and in this coun- 
try little known, portion of the British 
Empire. The Honorable Emil F. Horn 
spoke on “South Africa, Land of Op- 
portunity.” Motion pictures then gave 
extraordinary glimpses of native cus- 
toms among the aborigines, of the 
“World’s Greatest Wild Life Sanctu- 
ary,” of gold mining and of vineyards. 
Music was under the direction of 
Thomas G. Ratcliffe; and Mrs. Frank 
Roth conducted the meeting. 

Then came the last program for the 
second season, on March 27th, 1940. 
“Switzerland —Island of Peace and 
Beauty” was the major topic, presented 
by Samuel H. Cuff. Folk dances by the 
Swiss Folk Dances Group, and songs 
by the “Jodel Quartette Edelwyss” 
completed the presentation. Set in the 
framework of international tragedy, as 
this program was; about a lovely coun- 
try surrounded with threatening peril; 
whose green slopes, starred with daises 
on their lower reaches, and with Edel- 
wyss on their upper meadows, are cul- 
tivated by a simple and honest and 
industrious people; this program pre- 
sented a picture that was poignant in 
its very loveliness. Eyes of many 
were glistening with dewy moisture as 
Dr. Frank L. Meleney closed that meet- 
ing. 

War deepened in Europe. Norway, 
Holland, Belgium and France were one 
by one blitzkrieged into subjection. 
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Denmark bowed before Teutonic power. 
Britain ree.ed before the blast, but 
stood indomitable beneath the rain of 
destruction by day and by night. In our 
own country concern grew deeper— 
and sympathy for the victims of this 
onslaught took ever more active and 
practical forms. Was there room, in 
the autumn of 1940, in the hearts of 
American people, for the continuance 
of “International Nights’? 


The Third Season 


Shedding the aspect of entertain- 
ment like a cloak, one such program 
was developed for December. China— 
the nation that continued to hold her 
freedom under loses almost unprece- 
dented—was made its subject. Dr. 
Tehyi Hsieh was brought down from 
Boston to speak, and the subject as- 
signed him was “The Philosophy of 
Confucius.” The Choral of City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 100 voices 
under direction of Mrs. John McClure 
Chase, gave its services. Miss Marion 
Dickerman presided and spoke. Parish 
hall proved too small to contain all 
those who came. And the speaker of 
the evening, taking French leave of 
his published subject, spoke of China as 
the trustworthy nation of the East; 
and predicted that she would not only 
endure, but that her destiny was to turn 
more and more to the Christian religion 
to which her inspired and beloved lead- 
ers have been showing the way. 

When the January meeting, of 1941, 
began to develop, it was found that the 
Countess of Listowel, arriving from 
Engiand near the middle of the month, 
could be secured to speak on “England 
—Now.” It would be the first plat- 
form appearance of her American visit. 
According’y it was determined to link 
the January “International Night” with 
a New Year’s dinner given in parish 
hall for members who had joined the 
church in 1940; and for the first time 
the meeting itself was planned for the 
Sanctuary of the church, with Mrs. 
Thomas G. Ratcliffe chairman of the 
evening. Presiding over the program 
was Dr. Lena Madesin Phillips. Music 
was provided by Dr. Warner M. Haw- 
kins, organist, and by John Herrick, 
guest soloist for the evening. The re- 
sponse was truly surprising. Not only 
the pews in the sanctuary, with its bal- 
cony, but also chairs in the chapel, 
were overflowing. Such was the latest 
program to punctuate the sequence 
that started in 1938. 


A Medium For International 
Understanding 

Begun as a service to international 
good will and understanding, carried 
on, with the close cooperation of spon- 
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soring friends, through the first winter 
of a new and catastrophic war, these 
“International Nights” enlisted the full 
sympathy and interest of Dr. Sockman, 
who opened and closed every one. There 
must be some rich and promising rea- 
son behind the very interest these 
meetings have stirred. Coming to 
Christ Church, on Wednesday evenings, 
through the winter season, is not al- 
ways a pleasant journey. There have 
been icy winds whipping down Park 
Avenue from the north, and thrusting 
a burning cold into the lungs of those 
who came; but come they did. 


Was this popularity due to the free- 
dom of the program from admission or 
church collections, or to the fact that 
parish hall provided a comfortable 
place in which two hours might be 
p'easantly spent? That seems hardly 
possible, for few there were who did 
not use busses, subways, elevated 
trains, or taxis, to bring them to, or 
within walking distance of, the church. 
The need for such effort argues that 
some deep and responsive chord has 
been touched in hundreds of hearts. 


Many of these visitors, of course, 
came from racial groups eager to see 
and hear their own nations talked 
about before an American audience. 
The great majority, however, appeared 
to be native-born Americans, and a 
very substantial portion were members 
of Christ Church. Undoubtedly in 
American hearts there does lie a friend- 
ly interest that touches the European 
homelands of our newer citizens. But 
economic, language, and cultural! dif- 
ferences create a barrier not readily 
overcome. It was felt deeply that we 
of this day should not cut ourselves 
loose from the great religious tradition 
that inspired our Puritan forebears; 
and that “Internationa! Nights,” such 
as these, are not alone a way by which 
barriers of misunderstanding may be 
removed, as between resident members 
of different races. Such programs, 
when given under the auspices of a 
Christian church, are believed to have 
multiplied effectiveness in creating 
greater understanding on the side of 
the older American stock, and a grow- 
ing sense of “belonging” on the other 
side. 

The reaching fingers of wishful 
thought tend to go even further, for 
some; in an experimental probing of 
possibilities. There might be, lying at 
the root of “International Night” 
popularity and interest, a subconscious 
sense; a subconscious sense that may 
perhaps, one day, create a future 
peace. Tennyson has dreamed and 
written of his “Parliament of Man.” 


Religions speak, in exalted language, 
of the time when_ swords _ shall 
be beaten into plowshares. But the 
human heart has remained distrustful, 
nationalistic, and aloof. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—these “International Nights” 
at Christ Church may be harbingers of 
change, furrows of a mighty plowshare 
that is tilling and planting the soil 
against the coming of a world at 
peace. 

Perhaps, at the root of “Interna- 
tional Night” popularity and interest 
is something not yet recognized or 
identified. Certainly it evidences a 
growing appreciation that this planet 
has suddenly shrunk in upon its in- 
habitants; that peop'es who, day before 
yesterday, were separated from us, in 
our minds, with all the finality of in- 
terstellar space, have unexpectedly 
come to live in a house next door! 

What adjustments can and must be 
made, is a question still waiting for an 
answer. But, when looking at the shin- 
ing eyes of Dr. Sockman, as he stood 
to pronounce the benediction at the 
January meeting, I thought of those 
mystic words: 

“When the one Great Scorer comes, 
To write against your name, 
He writes not that you won or lost— 


But how you played the game.” 
Whatever the rule book may provide, 


when warfare ends, an understanding 
of other lands will help us improve 
our game. 


JEREMIAH FOR OUR DAY 
Have mercy upon us, O Yahweh; 
Pour down Thy grace upon us. 

Our sins are too heavy to bear; 

They number as sands of the sea. 

Thy world is wrought with disaster; 

Thy children are playing with fire. 

The prince of this world is rampant; 

He slaughters Thy children in num- 
bers. 

They cry from the 
trouble; 

They wring their hands in despair. 


depths of their 


My heart is torn within me; 
I agonize for the sake of Thy sons; 
But what can we do to relieve them— 
We who are human too? 
Only Thou canst strengthen Thy peo- 
ple; 
Give succor to those who are needy. 
Work through us, O Yahweh, we pray 
Thee; 
Help us to bless them in turn, 
’Till finally the Day of Yahweh 
Shall come in its glory and peace. 
Raymond H. Giffin, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 





SOME DAY OR OTHER 


Some day or other I shall surely come 
Where true hearts wait for me; 
Then let me learn the language of that 
home 
While here on earth I be, 
Lest my poor lips for want of words 
be dumb 
In that high company. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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What the Minister Should Know About 


Philanthropic Annuities 


space to this subject during the 

past few months? Here is the 
answer. Church Management tries to 
keep in touch with the local church 
problems and also the progress of de- 
nominations and organized religious 
activities. Every preacher knows some 
of the financial difficulties of the local 
church during these days. They have 
been multiplied ten times in the na- 
tional bodies. Out of the maze of plans 
for securing financial resources the plan 
of annuity gifts seem to us to possess 
both the qualities of stewardship and 
financial security. We want to spread 
the gospel of annuities that the min- 
ister may be in a position to help men 
and women in his church and also fur- 
ther the work of the national bodies. 
And we think that some ministers will 
be interested in using the plan for 
their own protection. 


ie why have we given so much 


As we have pointed out in the pre- 
ceding articles the annuity gift plan 
includes two features. 

1. First a gift to a board, society, 
school or agency which one wishes to 
perpetuate. 

2. An assured income for the donor 
or someone the donor may wish to aid. 

Nobody knows better than the pastor 
just what people in his church will be 
benefited by the plan. The preacher 
may not usually be thought of as a 
financial adviser. He hesitates to ex- 
press an opinion which might create 
an unfair financial investment. But he 
owes it to his people to be informed on 
this method of financing religious work. 
Let us list some of the people who 
should be interested in it. 

The first qualification is that they be 
people who have some financial re- 
sources. But it need not be limited to 
the wealthy. Most organizations which 
accept annuity gifts will take one of 
$100 and pay the annuity with the same 
regularity as though the gift were ten 
thousand. This means that people who 
have been trying to live on the small 
interest returns from the saving banks 
may give their money to some good 
cause and get, immediately, a higher 
return on the amount. For instance, if 
a woman of sixty years of age has 
one thousand dollars in the savings 
bank it may be paying her an interest 
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SOME TESTIMONIALS* 


“The interest on my _ annuity 
agreement has been paid as regu- 
larly as though the gift had been 
much greater. Not once has it been 
reduced, delayed through all of the 
depression. I would that I had 
more money to invest in that way. 
‘What I kept I lost; what I gave, I 
have left’.” 

ok * * 

“I am thankful that a_ wise 
friend long ago called my attention 
to your annuities. I have observed 
often that as people grow older, even 
those who have been able to handle 
large amounts of money, they are 
apt to lose their self-confidence, and 
so make poor investments, and it is 
this which often brings them to de- 
pendence late in life.” 

*k * 

“I am interested in seven annui- 
ties in Christian work. They are 
helping to provide youth with a 
Christian character and a firm foun- 
dation on which to build good citi- 
zenship. Surely our grand country 
needs youth trained in Christian 
principles that help them to stand 
for the right at any price.” . 

oo * * 

“It is a comfort to know that one 
is provided for as long as he lives 
and a great satisfaction that the 
money will be made good use of to 
help others when one is gone.” 

* * * 

“As an investment it is gilt-edged 
and very attractive, and to those in- 
terested in the spread of the Scrip- 
tures it brings satisfaction and joy. 
It is a pleasure to commend it 
heartily to all who are inclined to 
help in the building of God’s King- 
dom now, and in the years to come.” 





*These have been selected from the files of 
several cooperating societies and boards. Both 
names of the organization and individual have 
been eliminated. 











rate of two per cent, or $20 per year. 
Suppose she makes a gift of the 
amount to the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. The 
money is given to the work of the 
committee but so long as she lives it 





will pay her each year $53.00.* 

With the promotion of the national 
defense program we are in for more 
drastic financial changes. It is possible 
that bank interest will go lower. If the 
donee is carefully selected the donor 
may be assured of a continuing annual 
income at the rate mentioned above re- 
gardless of changing conditions, bar- 
ring of course actual destruction of 
the nation. 

We do not wish to infer that any or- 
ganization or institution which agrees 
to accept annuity gifts is worthy of 
your confidence. Unquestionably there 
are many which will welcome gifts and 
enter into contracts to pay annuities 
which have not given sufficient protec- 
tion to the funds which represent such 
gifts. The donor should study the or- 
ganization, its purposes and its finan- 
cial responsibility. Some of the tests 
of financial responsibility were dis- 
cussed in the article which appeared in 
our March issue. 

Stewardship Money 

Not alone must the prospective donor 
be a person with some financial re- 
sources. He must be one who wishes 
his money to serve. The investment is 
one of Christian stewardship. It is 
quite possible that today, with low in- 
terest rates on money, that the phil- 
anthropic annuity field may look ap- 
pealing to some people who do not 
possess stewardship motives. Presum- 
ably most of the organizations will ac- 
cept such gifts. The use may justify 
the means. But in the best sense the 
money which goes into these funds 
should be money devoted to religious 
and philanthropic causes. 

One immediate source of such money 
will be found with individuals who have 
planned to leave some agency money in 
their wills. There are many advan- 
tages in giving the money to the or- 
ganization and accepting an annuity 
contract. 

The first is that when the money is 
given a lot of legal 
avoided. Because it is a gift a propor- 
tion of it may be deducted from the 
annual income statement. It is not 
necessary for it to pass through a pro- 
bate court. It is not subject to con- 


confusion is 





test by relatives. The organization 
*Most of the annuitant advertisers in this 
issue offer similar rates 
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has immediate use of the funds. 

In addition to these reasons the giver 
is freed from the responsibility of in- 
vesting his money. The agency assumes 
the responsibility for the investment 
while the donor receives his annual in- 
come from the gift. This is really a 
most valuable service. The investment 
of money requires knowledge and ex- 
perience. To place it in the hands of 
an agency which makes its investments 
under expert guidance while paying the 
donor a good return to some is a god- 
send. 

Some of the advertisers have opened 
their files to me to let me see let- 
ters from appreciative annuitants. 
Many of these letters show an appre- 
ciation of these things. Here is a por- 
tion of a letter which came to the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

“IT appreciate my annuity, not only 
because it is safe and I know the inter- 
est wi.l sure come promptly as long as 
I live, but because of the fact that when 
I pass on, some young man or woman 
will be by it fitted for Christian life 
work. Thus the good work will go on 
and on. I sincerely wish that every 
woman who has to manage her own 
finances could know of your excellent 
plan. It would save many anxious 


hours.” 
And here is a portion of a letter writ- 


ten by an insurance broker to the 
American Bible Society. 

“My experience with the American 
Bible Society’s annuities has been most 
satisfactory from a business viewpoint, 
the interest checks coming regularly, 
punctually and without deduction when 
almost everything else was disappoint- 
ing. A keener satisfaction comes, how- 
ever, with the knowledge that I am 
and always will be related to the pro- 
gram of spreading the ‘Good News’ to 
a world that so much needs it. I think 
that every Christian would do well to 
make such an investment in the king- 
dom. I wish I were able to increase 
mine.” 

There you have it. Stewardship 
money to further a noble cause and, at 
the same time give protection to one’s 
self. 

Protection for Others 

The flexibility of the annuity plan of 
investment is amazing. I find that 
while some use it to protect their own 
age others establish through such gifts 
incomes for their children. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Foreign Missions 
for the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States recently received through 
a legacy a gift of $10,000. The annuity 
income from the gift was to take care 
of a niece of the deceased who lived in 
a neighboring state. It is common for 
the donors to plan the gifts so that 
children will have an income for the 
balance of their lives. In one recent 


gift the local church became a bene- 
ficiary of an annuity gift. 


The donor, 
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a woman, did not require the income 
for herself but directed that it be sent 
to take care of her obligation to her 
local church. Under this plan, so long 
as she lives the local church is sure to 
receive her annual contribution. 

In protecting others through these 
gifts there are moral values which may 
not be evidenced on the surface. For 
instance it must make some impression 
on a youth to receive each six months a 
check from the American Tract Society 
or some other organization. He appre- 
ciates that there is such an organiza- 
tion and as the years go around he 
learns to appreciate its work. These 
childhood impressions do make a dif- 
ference. The American Bible Society 
recently published a letter from a man 
who was sending money for an an- 
nuity gift. He had his introduction to 
the work of the society through a 
framed certificate of life membership 
left at his home by an aunt. He said: 

“When I was a small tot, an aunt 
who was traveling left some of her 
possessions at my home for a number 
of years. Among these was a framed 
certificate of life membership in the 
American Bible Society, with the en- 
graving of a missionary offering Bibles 
to a group of assorted heathen. I used 
to study that scene with interest, as it 
hung on the wa!l, and the American 
Bible Society secured a definite niche 
in my subconsciousness—or whatever 
you call it.” 

The result was that in after years 
he was interested in investing in the 
work of the society. This is how much 
greater would be the influence of the 
semi-anual annuitant checks coming 
year after year. 

Much more might be said on the sub- 
ject. The joint survivor contracts 
should be mentioned. They are the 
ones when the income goes to the sur- 
vivor in case of the death of one of 
two beneficiaries. 

There is much that the minister 
reader now should do. He should have 
three kinds of information about every 
organization which is offering annuity 
contracts through the advertising pages 
of this magazine. First he should be 
informed about the nature and genuine- 
ness of its work. Next he should know 
about the protection it places around 
annuitant gifts. Third, he _ should 
know the rates it pays. We have shown 
that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween rates and safety. 

There are people in your churches 
who will be interested to know that 
they can have security for themselves 
and make an investment in the King- 
dom of God at the same time. 

So I suggest that you write the ad- 
vertisers in this and our other issues. 
These do not exhaust the organizations 
which offer satisfactory annuity con- 
tracts. But they are the ones who have 


a real interest in seeing the facts in 
these articles put before the readers of 
Church Management. For that reason 
we know that your requests will have 
courteous treatment. Use the coupons 
in the advertisements or write direct 
to the organizations mentioned. Ask 
for their literature on annuity gifts. 





CHRIST AT THE CENTER 

Recently a group of younger Chris- 
tian theologians were discussing trends 
in contemporary thought. One of 
them, justifying a widespread insist- 
ence upon the inscrutable obscurity of 
God’s operations, declared, “But the 
Christian thought of God has always 
had mystery at its center.” Another 
of the group replied, “No. Christian 
thought of God has always had mys- 
tery at its periphery. But at its cen- 
ter, the face of Jesus Christ.” From 
For the Healing of the Nations by 
Henry P. VanDusen; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 





JESUS DISTURBS US 

One day, a city missionary sat by 
the bedside of an outcast woman who 
was ill. She was not talking to this 
woman about her sins, she was simply 
paying her a friendly visit. But sud- 
denly, the sick woman burst into tears. 
As her visitor sought the reason, this 
woman of the street reached out her 


thin finger and touched the white 
flower that her friend held in her 
hand “I am not like that,” she said; 


“T used to be white like that, but I am 
not any more.” Against the white 
background of that lovely flower, this 
woman had seen herself. 

It is in some such fashion that Jesus 
disturbs us. Our first impression as 
we come into his presence is this, “I 
am not like that.” We can compare 
ourselves with each other with fair 
complacency. “I am not anything to 
brag on,” a chap said the other day, 
“but I am as good as the average.” 
Possibly so, but we do not talk like 
that in the presence of Jesus. When 
we see ourselves against the white 
background of his pure and radiant 
life, we cry with Isaiah, “Unclean, un- 
clean.” From Sermons From _ the 
Miracles by Clovis G. Chappell; Cokes- 
bury Press. 





MY RISEN LORD 


My risen Lord, I feel Thy strong pro- 
tection; 

I see Thee stand, among the graves 
today; 

I am the Way, the Life, the Resurrec- 
tion, I hear Thee say, 

And all the burdens I have carried 
sadly 

— light as blossoms on an April 
ay; 

My cross becomes a staff, I journey 
gladly this Easter day. 
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dy L. Goster Wood* 


We publish this in the April issue to remind you that Christian 

Family Week will soon be with us. It is an enlargement of 

Mother’s Day and has its culmination on that day to be observed 
on May 11. 


HIS is an hour when everything still the foundation of the world and 
that is called Christian is chal- the character of people is shaped in 
lenged by the spread of hatred and their homes more than in any other 
the recrudescence of paganism. There- place. Research studies have indicated 
fore, homes and churches must work that the moral decisions of children are 


Home and Church Can Work Together 








influenced more by parents than by 
any and all other forces. And the char- 
acter of mature people also is re-en- 
forced and safeguarded by a good 
home as surely as it is menaced and 
jeopardized by bad home relationships. 

The inward quality of life must in 
some way be safeguarded even when 
bombs are wrecking schools, libraries 
and churches. Although the world 
situation forces us to think about war 





together for the preservation of our 





Christian way of life. These two in- 
stitutions are the main bulwarks of 
Christianity. 

For many years we have been hear- | 
ing about the breakdown of the home, | 
and many homes do break down. How- 
ever, the great majority of them main- 
tain themselves in spite of all difficul- 
ties and disasters. With all its weak- 
nesses the home has proven more 
stable even than governments in our 
time. This is amazing because the home 
depends mainly on intangible forces. 
A government depending upon author- | 
ity and re-enforced by power seems | 
like the most stable thing in the world, 
yet the little home based on love is or- 
ganized on a power more effective than 
all force and authority. 


Both the home and the church are 
organized on the same principle, love, 
and both depend primarily upon the | 
intangibles. It isn’t the house that 
makes the home but the loyalty, the 
cooperation and the family spirit of 
the members. It isn’t the walls, 
steeple, pulpit or pews that make the 
church, but a subtle and pervasive | 
spirit which creates the inner church 
and has power to mould the lives of | — 
men and women. Because of their EASTER SUNDAY! No feast in the 


inner resources both home and church entire Christian calendar is so joyous 

preer ooh anaes of. bad in spirit and rich in significance. And 
can stand a certain ‘ : throughout America pastors are plan- 
weather in the world outside. And if ning services in keeping with the 
their light shines at all, it will gleam | event that it commemorates. 


out more brightly because of the dark But in more than 425 churches the 

th ain. Cis. enue ts going observance of Easter will have special 
weather beauty and impressiveness. Through 
through. the medium of a Deagan Carillon, the 


! ; , air about each of these churches will 
The home and church work together | Gcho to the triumphant music of ap- 


to create character, to safeguard our propriate hymns proclaiming the faith 
spiritual heritage and to experience the | of its communicants in the miracle 
reign of God which continues even | Of the Resurrection and all that it 
while the kingdoms of men suffer dis- symbolizes. 


‘ : Therein lies the power and the dignity 
aster and eclipse. With all necessary | of a Deagan Carillon. It rs 4 


recognition of the value of techniques, | 
and material resources, character is 





*Secretary, Committee on Marriage and the * H E V O | € E O F 


Home, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 











and the very air 





resounds to its 





message 








voice that gives eloquent expression 
to every mood of the church—a com- 
pelling force through which the pastor 
carries the message of Christ to all 
the community. 


Today as never before men and 
women need the solace and 
strength of religious faith. 
Through the gift of a Deagan 
Carillon, the donor strengthens 
the faith of present members and 
brings its blessings to many who 
do not now attend. May we tell 
you the story in order that you 
may convey it to possible donors ? 
...d.C. Deagan, Inc., 190 Deagan 
Building, Chicago. 


DEAGAN CARILLONS 


THE CHURCH 





in America. 
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and disaster, we must also maintain 
the long view which keeps the recon- 
structive forces constantly in mind and 
which centers our values not in out- 
ward things but in the inner culture 
of the spirit. In times like these when 
so much is being destroyed there is 
renewed value in the saying of Jesus 
that the kingdom of heaven is within 
you, that is, in the unconquerable cita- 
del of the inner life. While this con- 
tinuing kingdom must be expressed in 
human relationships, it is out of an 
attitude of unconquerable determina- 
tion to overcome the evil and achieve 
the good that the ultimate reconstruc- 
tion of the world must come. People 
who gain this attitude at home and 
who there learn to share their lives 
and to solves their problems construc- 
tively will be in a better position to 
contribute to the solving of problems 
in the world outside. 

Neither home nor church can suc- 
ceed without the other. The church is 
strong in its homes, while the idealism 
and the inngr power of the home are 
constantly re-enforced by the larger 
fellowship which is the church. By 
living the Christian life at home par- 
ents, young people and children not 
only create values around their daily 
life but also make it more likely that 
they will get somewhere when they 
work for the church. Without this 
re-enforcement from Christian living 
at home, the church as a one-day-a- 
week institution will at best have too 
slight an influence to meet the needs 
of an hour like this. The Christian 
family is in its place a fragment of 
the church in life and action day by 
day. 

In a family in which members are 
nourished day by day on the great 
thoughts of the Bible these persons 
are better prepared both to  under- 
stand and to live the teaching which 
is imparted in the church. They also 
help to raise the level of spiritual lit- 
eracy which is strikingly low. Like- 
wise if every family would learn the 
hymns at home and make their spirit 
a factor in daily life, the singing of 
the church would be transformed and 
the life of the home would be bene- 
fited. 

Family Conversation 

The teaching and growing atmos- 
phere of the Christian family affects 
its conversation also. There is an op- 
portunity for families to re-enforce 
everything the churches are doing by 
constantly building up the cause and 
purpose of the church through their 
way of speaking about it at home. On 
the other hand harm is done even by 
well-meaning people who get into the 
habit of singling out things which have 
not pleased them in the sermon or in 
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Casual Table Talk Influences Small Children 








words or acts of officers and teachers 
in the church. No real harm is in- 
tended but the children, influenced con- 
stantly by a censorious attitude toward 
the church and its leaders, are robbed 
of much of the benefit which the 
church might have for their lives. 
Paraphrasing a great word of St. Paul 
we might say, “Whatever things are 
true and beautiful and of good report, 
talk much in the home about these 
things.” 

The Christian family is also en- 
riched by the' democratic method of 
counseling together. A high school 
girl said, “My parents respect my opin- 
ions and that leads me to _ respect 
theirs all the more.” Just so. The 
home can be the bulwark of democracy 
only if it has the spirit of democracy 
within it. This means that each mem- 
ber must be a growing and participat- 
ing person. Some families live  to- 
gether, unfortunately, with very little 
inner sharing of life. 

A part of the strategy of good per- 
sonal living is to be able to give one’s 
self richly, and at the same time, to 
receive generously that which other 
personalities have to offer. Thus per- 
sons who cultivate in the family both 
the disposition and the capacity to 
share life will have a more sturdy type 
of mental health and a better capacity 
to absorb the good of life and to ward 
off the evil. Furthermore families 
which are accustomed to sift the wheat 
from the chaff in counsel together will 
develop more appreciation of the good 


and more sales resistance against 


shallow things which constantly cla- 
mor for attention. 

One of the most effective ways by 
which the family advances its own 
spiritual life and that of the church is 
in its worship experience. While fam- 
ily worship has been considerably neg- 
lected many families are feeling the 
need of something which comes from 
the recognition ‘of God in the home. A 
completely secularized type of family 
life leaves out something that we des- 
perately need. After all, if human 
personality is essentially spiritual this 
should express itself in the home not 
merely in a Christian way of meeting 
daily events and circumstances but 
also in forms of worship and affirma- 
tion of faith that meet the needs of 
the particular family. 

Reports of new experiences come 
such as these. In one family they 
work together on the budget and then 
hold their service of worship. In an- 
other, with little children, they have 
what they call their “Happy Time” 
with stories and games and on occasion 
discussion of personal problems. And 
always they have a period of worship 
as one feature of their “Happy Time.” 
Young families building their homes 
on a basis which includes worship are 
typified by a bride of a year’s stand- 
ing who expressed great satisfaction 
in the fact that in their little home 
praying together greatly increased 
their ability to meet their problems in 
a cooperative spirit. 

A simple but indispensible service 
which the family is constantly render- 
ing to the church is in producing per- 
sons whose spirit makes them leaders 
and workers. While occasionally per- 
sons without religious homes become 
highly valued leaders in the church, it 
repeatedly recognized that 
a great proportion of outstanding 
leaders in all forms of Christian 
achievement are those in whose homes 
the kingdom of God has been first. 
Creation of one such home is a signi- 
ficant achievement. 


has been 


As surely as the home is helpful to 
the church, it is also dependent upon 
the church. The church offers the ex- 
perience of the ages to supplement the 
experience of any particular family. 
It offers ideals which grow out of 
generations of experience and repre- 
sent those ways of living which pro- 
duce most of success and least of frus- 
tration. 

The church also offers to the little 
home a sense of union with the chil- 
dren of God in all places and all times. 
It adds inexpressibly to the meaning 
of life to be able to say, “Our little 
family is a part of a movement which 
comes down across unnumbered ages 
and moves toward the unseen future, 
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phant over evil and love victorious over 
hatred.” Families come and go—here 
today, gone tomorrow. It adds dig- 
nity to our lives and security to our 
values to feel that what we stand for 
is being carried forward by a continu- 
ing group which existed before we 
came and will carry on after we are 
gone. 
Things the Church Can Do 

The church has specific things to do 
for the family. Young people need 
preparation for marriage, and the 
church like other educational forces 
is at fault in allowing them to enter 
so significant a relationship with so 
little preparation. Our way of start- 
ing young people in marriage is almost 
as if we took a couple to a flying field, 
put them into an airplane and said, 
“If you pull the levers in this way, you | 
will start to move and soon you will | 
be in the air.” But what about the 
landing? They would land as many 
marriages do, victims of unnecessary 
ignorance. 

Continued education of parents is 
also needed and the church has a great 


the movement for making good trium- | 





opportunity here. Parents bear re- | 
sponsibilities among the greatest in | 
the world, involving the well-being of | 
children and of future generations, and | 
for the most part they have only the 
slightest preparation for the task of | 
child training. They need to learn | 
“on the job” so to speak and the | 
church is rendering great service in | 
many cases by bringing parents into | 
classes and study groups where they | 
take up the basic principles of adjust- | 
ment between themselves and _ study | 
how to create around children an at- | 
mosphere of harmony and of happi- | 
ness. 

In addition to such study there is 
the need of counseling on specific prob- 
lems. Many people are inwardly dis- 
tressed and do not know where to 
turn. Many problems can be met in | 
group study in which the individual | 
gets light on his own problem so that | 
without even raising it with a counselor | 
he gains a clue to its solution. How- | 
ever, there are other cases so specific or 
so difficult that the sympathetic per- 
sonal help of some experienced person 
is required. Many pastors are equip- | 
ping themselves to render this particu- | 
lar form of pastoral service and this is 
the most natural thing in the world 
since by tradition, not of generations 
but of thousands of years, ministers 
and priests of religion have been 
friends and counselors of mankind. 

A young pastor in a conference on | 
family life said that while he was in 
the seminary his attention had been 
called to the importance of the family 
and that during his experience in the 



















































Accidental Deaths 
Increased in 1940 


96,500 persons were fatally injured during the year. 
9,100,000 others were disabled by accidents. 
Other millions disabled by illness. 
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pastorate he had not only emphasized 
an educational program of careful 
preparation of young people for mar- 
riage but that he had taken special 
pains to have a premarital conference 
with every couple whom he had united 
and that after these marriages he had 
tried in evey way to keep close to these 
new families. One result is that he 
now has several young families active 
in his church whom he knows he could 
not even have touched if it had not 
been for the unusual concern which he 
had shown for their marriages and 
their new homes. 

A simple and universally available 
means by which the church can help 
the family is in calling attention to 
books and other reading matter suit- 
able for the particular family or in- 
dividual who needs guidance. Pa- 
tiently and without possibility of per- 


sonal embarrassment the book can 
speak to the individual. Therefore 
those churches which are providing 


bookshelves for young people and home- 
makers are rendering a fine service 
which often goes farther than they 
realize. Moreover, leaders are finding 
that public libraries are glad to add 
books that may be requested and some- 
times to set aside a bookshelf on the 
family. 

The educational significance of the 
family is so great that the church it- 
self will do more if it can teach its 
families to function: religiously. More 
will be accomplished in the end by 
teaching one hundred families to func- 
tion educationally than merely by get- 
ting these families into a church school, 
however, excellent, and more good will 
be done by teaching a hundred families 
to pray in their own homes than by 
charming them with beautiful prayers 
in the church. This ought we to do 
and not to leave the other undone. It 
is of no slight practical consequence 
that in homes where religious duties 
are taken seriously, divorce is almost 
nonexistent. To stimulate, to inspire 
and to guide homes in a program of 
spiritual growth is one of the most far 
reaching things that any church can do. 

In addition to everything specific 
which the church undertakes there is 
the constant influence of the mellow 
and mature view of living which it 
represents, basing human relations on 
tolerance and solicitude for one an- 
other, and teaching us to treat others 
The 
religious point of view influences us to 
think of members of our families not 
merely as such and such persons to 
whom we must adjust, but as children 
of God with a spiritual nature and 
teaches us to think of our life together 
in the home as an opportunity to ex- 
perience the very kingdom of God on 
earth. 


as we would ourselves be treated. 
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At the Foot of the Cross 


A Good Froaay Seruice Arranged 
by L. Harrison Ludwig” 
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PRELUDE, “The 
Calvary’—Maunder. 

HYMN, “When I Survey the Won- 
drous Cross.” 

SCRIPTURE MEDITATION: “Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
Behold, and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow.” Lamentations 
1232. 

“He is despised and rejected of men; 
2 man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
and we hid as it were our faces 
from him; he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not. Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows; yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. But he 
was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities: the 


grief: 


chastisement of our peace was upon 
him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. All we like sheep have gone 


astray; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid 


on him the iniquity of us all.” Isaiah 
53 :3-6. 

PRAYER. 

HYMN, “Beneath the Cross of 
Jesus.” 


I. The Enemies at the Cross 


*Minister, Third Evangelical and Reformed 


Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


SCRIPTURE, Mark 15:29-32. 

LITANY.! 

MINISTER: Almighty Lord, Holy 
Father, God of Love, accept our con- 
fession of sin and for Christ’s sake 
have mercy upon us. For our forget- 
fulness of Thee, for our lack of trust 
in Thy will and our foolish faith in the 
arm of flesh; 


CONGREGATION: HAVE MER- 
CY UPON US, O GOD. 

MINISTER: For the hard heart 
and the rebellious brow, for the spirit 
impenitent, for our forwardness, pride 
and self-sufficiency ; 

CONGREGATION: 
CY UPON US, O GOD. 

MINISTER: For our selfish com- 
fort among the wrongs and sorrows of 
men, for our indifference to the lot of 
others and our ignorance of their life, 
for the love of ease and pleasure that 
has blinded our eyes; 


HAVE MER- 


CONGREGATION: HAVE MER- 
CY UPON‘US, O GOD. 
MINISTER: That Thy church is 


enfeebled and distracted by her divi- 
sions in the day of the nation’s travail, 
that our witness has been timid and 
cur vision faint; 
CONGREGATION: 
CY UPON US, O GOD. 
MINISTER: From neglect of Thy 
law and contempt of Thy grace; from 
rejecting Thy Son, and from grieving 
Thy spirit; 
CONGREGATION: 
DELIVER US. 
MINISTER: From wronging the 
poor, envying the rich, from fears, sus- 
picions, jealousies, and all meanness of 


HAVE MER- 


GOOD LORD, 


spirit; 

CONGREGATION: 
DELIVER US. 

MINISTER: That Thou wilt bless 
the whole company of mankind for 
whom Jesus Christ gave His life; 

CONGREGATION: WE BE- 
SEECH THEE TO HEAR US, GOOD 
LORD. 

MINISTER: That Thou wilt give 
all states and nations order, peace and 
prosperity, that their citizens may love 
Thee and practice righteousness; 

CONGREGATION: WE BE- 
SEECH THEE TO HEAR US, GOOD 
LORD. 

CONGREGATION 


GOOD LORD, 


AND MINIS- 


1. Taken from “‘A Service of Devotion for Good 
Friday,”’ published by the Federal Council of 
Churches. 
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those who love Thee such good things 
as pass man’s understanding; pour 


TER: O God, who has prepared for | 


into our hearts such love toward Thee | 


that we, loving Thee above all things, 
may obtain Thy promises, which ex- 
ceed all that we can desire, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
II. The Soldiers at the Cross 
SCRIPTURE, Matthew 27:35-37. 
Mark 15:37-39. 


POEM, “The Song of the Heathen” 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


SOLO, “O Sacred Head Now Wound- 
ed’’—Bach. 


III. The Curious at the Cross 
POEM, “The Crowd’”—Irene 

Keighan.2 

“Always He feared you; 

For you knew Him only as the man of 

loaves and fishes— 

The man who did marvelous things: 

He who raised Lazarus, 

Healed the lame, and made the blind 

to see. 

Fleeing from you, He sought the solace 

of the garden. 

He must have known 

That you would cry, ‘Release unto us 

Barabbas!’ 

And fling cruel words at Him 

As He climbed to Golgotha alone, 

Perhaps He knew 

That some day you would build creeds 

about Him, 

And lose Him in massive structures of 

stone, 

With costly windows, dignified ritual, 

and eloquent preachers; 

While, outside, He waited... 

Sad ... and alone.” 

IV. His Friends at the Cross 
SCRIPTURE, John 19:25-28; 30. 
HYMN, “My Jesus I Love Thee.” 

V. The Unfolding Ages at the Cross 
Paul Views the Cross: 
SCRIPTURE, Galations 2:20. Phil- 

lipians 2:5. 

MEDITATION, The Unfolding Ages 
at the Cross. 

VI. Personal Consecration to Christ 
CONSECRATION THROUGH THE 

OFFERING. 

HYMN, “Jesus, Keep Me Near the 

Croas.”’ 

THE BENEDICTION. 
THE ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


Mc- 


2. From “Church Management,” March, 1937. 





FAITH 

In every seed to breathe the flower, 
In every drop of dew 

To reverence a cloistered star 
Within the distant blue; 

To wait the promise of the bow, 
Despite the cloud between, 

Is faith—the fervid evidence 
Of liveliness unseen. 


John B. Tabb. 
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You Deserve the Best 
in a Folding Chair 


Folding chairs may look alike, but 
they’re not. There are differences as in 
everything else. There are good chairs 
and bad chairs. As the originator of the 
steel folding chair, Royal has made a 
business of building only the strongest, 
safest and most comfortable that money 
can buy. You buy the best when you 
buy a Royal! 


Prove to Yourself That the 
Royal Is Best! 


We'll send you one for a 30-day 

free trial . ... and invite you to 
\ compare it in every way with 
any other make. 


Write for the Royal Folding Chair 
Catalog today. You’ll find a model 
to suit your requirements and budget. 
And every model is built for years of 
wear and hours of comfort. Don’t 
buy unless you see a Royal! 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
173 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. K-4, CHICAGO 
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can be yours 
through the 


mooDY ANNUITY PLAN 


Have both the time and money to enjoy the 
comforts of life—to do the things you've always 
wanted to do. 

This plan provides a LIFE RETURN of —_ 
314 to 812 per cent (depending on age). 
you are assured a DEPENDABLE INCOME. a end 
freedom from financial care and worry. In 34 
years no annuitant has ever failed to receive 
his or her check IN FULL and ON TIME. 

And when you have passed on, your money 
helps to train young persons for Christian serv- 
ice. So you see your savings pay “DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS”’—and that is the name of our free 
booklet which will be sent you on request. 


Write today. Address Dept. Q-81 


The HOOD) Bible Institute 











LIVE and GIVE 


To receive more than average 
return from your investments 
To share the message of 
Christ with all America 


Secure 


A GIFT ANNUITY 
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with 


The Board of National Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


156 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















A WORSHIP MANUAL 
FOR SMALL CHURCHES 


has just been written by 
our President, Albert W. 
Palmer, under the title, 
“Come, Let Us Worship!” 
It is designed to help the 
pastor with limited funds 
and equipment to develop 
a truly worshipful service. 
Published by Macmillan, 
March 25, 1941. Order 
from your bookstore. 
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California Church Holds Youth 
by George Glover 


It was a short stop at the First Baptist Church, 


Burlingame, 


California. But it was a worthwhile one you will admit when you 
read the story. 


N a good many communities it seems 
that the church has divorced itself 
from its congregation and become 

a local institution without any life or 
sparkle. In Burlingame, California, 
however, Cecil G. Osborne is not only 
first in religious activity, but he heads 
an institution that comes first in the 
minds of young people interested in 
social activity. In fact, his special 
19¢c Wednesday Family Night Dinner, 
which precedes a good old-fashioned 
prayer meeting, usually has to have 
a double, or even triple, set-up to ac- 
commodate all the diners. 


Cecil Osborne at 24 headed a church 
of almost 500 members. But when the 
call came to go to Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia, he readily accepted it. He 
was, and still is, a firm believer in a 
modern church, an active, completely 
harmonious church that does as much 
for its members as it possibly can 
without over-stepping its dignity. 

Members were few and far between 
when Mr. Osborne took the rostrum. 
Most of those that did attend did so 
only spasmodically. But like the pa- 
triarch of old who saw his work and 
went to it, Osborne took stock and 
rolled up his sleeves. He believed that 
the Bible and its teachings were good 
for all. In fact he wanted to have a 
few more members to tell the age old 
story to. He went to work advertising 
and building. 

It was his advertising that resulted 
in this story. Your correspondent was 
riding from San Francisco to a point 
south on a Greyhound Bus. Looking 
around he noticed a placard quoting 
from a current best seller. The quo- 
tation was Biblical—and the card was 
signed, “First Baptist Church of Bur- 
lingame. Palm Drive at El Camino 
Real.” Church placards on busy busses 
are unusual in California so we stopped 
off. 

We found the church a thing of 
beauty amidst a garden setting that 
caused a catch in our throat. It was 
of brown Spanish construction with a 
number of towers and a steeple, and 
in the rear of the church there is a 
large social, recreation and gym, as 
well as offices for Mr. Osborne, the 
choir, and various other church func- 
tionaries. 


The pastor himself looked very 
young and the day we were calling 
wore sports clothes. We asked a young 
lady where we could find the church 
manager. She pointed to a group 
standing on a staircase. We looked it 
over. In the middle was a tall, well 
built young man laughing, enjoying 
himself thoroughly, and keeping those 
about him quite interested in what 
he was saying. That was our intro- 
duction to Cecil Osborne, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Burlingame. 

Because Mr. Osborne is the type of 
a person he is, and because he firmly 
believes that young people aren’t go- 
ing to the dogs at all—but instead, are 
keeping the world sane—his young peo- 
ple groups total over 250 people; and 
this number does not contain the Sun- 
day school groups. 

Puts Life in Youth Activities 

What has been done to create such 
a large youth organization? Well, 
listen to the young preacher himself. 

“When I came here the young people 
activities had not been developed. I 
started out to develop them on the old, 
supposedly tried and true, basis of reli- 
gion. It didn’t work. The parties, 
school activities and theatres had more 
attraction. So I went to work on a 
different thesis . . . on the basis that 
I had to make our young people’s de- 
partment as social conscious and as ex- 
citing as competitive attractions. Now 
we have parties, dinners, sports, and 
religion. I try to give them their 
religious lessons on the Sabbath, Wed- 
nesday Night Prayer meeting, and 
Sunday Night Prayer. 


“On Wednesday we serve a meal we 
call, ‘Family Night Dinner.’ It is 
cooked in our own kitchen by a group 
of older members of the church. Our 
last menu offered lamb or pork chops, 
mashed potatoes, gravy, carrots, peas, 
bread, butter, tea or coffee, and ice 
cream, and we only charged 19 cents a 
plate. This service has steadily in- 
creased in popularity and today we 
often have to set places for the late 
comers who didn’t make reservations. 
After the dinner we have a short reli- 
gious meeting in which we discuss reli- 
gion in its modern sense, as a service 
unit of the community, and then we 
sit around and get acquainted with 
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each other.” 

When a new resident settles in Bur- 
lingame, Osborne either personally 
calls on them, or sends them a neat lit- 
tle folder picturing the church, him- 
self, church activities, and church 
groups, in somewhat the same manner 
that Life Magazine would present it. 
Accompanying this folder is Cecil Os- 
borne’s own calling card with the 
slogan, “‘You’re a stranger only once,” 
on it. Such material has kept the 
church membership on the up-grade. 
Bus Publicity 


“But about those placards,” we 
asked. “Just how did you happen to 


place them in the busses?” 

“I’m not really responsible for 
those,” Osborne told us, brushing back 
a bit of unruly brown hair from his 
forehead. “The cards were originated 
in Chicago, Illinois, by a young lady, 
and a few of them came into my hands. 
T thought that they contained a mes- 
sage that everyone ought to read. In 
fact I discussed them with a member 
of the church. He went to work with- 
out taking me into his confidence. He 
contacted six other businessmen-mem- 
bers of the church and they went to 


the Greyhound Bus Company. The 
result is that our placards are not only 
appearing in coastwide Greyhounds, but 
also in the local busses and streetcars. 
These businessmen pay for it.” 

The church also issues an entertain- 
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A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME 


while of interest to all will especially 
appeal to those who have recently suf- 
fered grievous anxiety and _ severe 
losses from financial investments. 


UP TO 8% 


is paid in annuities, safeguarded 
against worry, shrinkage, expense or 
loss. Principal intact while you live, 
and meanwhile: 


A SENSIBLE GIFT 


to the work of the approved, debt-free, 
century-old Evangelical agency of the 
churches for the publication and circu- 
lation of Christian literature in many 
languages. The indispensable ministry 
of the Society is more needed today 
than ever before to counteract the or- 
ganized and increasing Atheistic as- 
saults on the Christian faith. 


GRATEFUL 
ANNUITANTS WRITE 


“It is a source of continued satisfaction 
that my investment in Annuity Bonds 
is devoted to the best possible use.”— 
T. O. H., Rochester, N. Y. 

“Thank God for leading me in taking 
Bonds.”—Mrs. A.R.H., 
Allentown, Pa. 


“There is the question of unqualified 
safety to be ascertained and in this re- 


; gard the splendid management of the 


American Tract Society is sufficient an- 
swer.”—C. McR., Pasadena, Calif. 


| “T like your work,” says an Omaha 
| banker, who has just taken out his 


ing little mimeographed paper called, | 


The Burlingame Baptist News. 


Mr. Osborne’s secretary, with Mr. Os- 


It is | plan it has paid promptly and fully 


the result of the work of Doris Gould, | every annuity. 


borne giving her a hand on the edi- | 


torial matter. On Friday of each 
week it reaches the home of each mem- 
ber of the church and its colorful 
makeup—green, blue or yellow—as well 


as its well balanced context of church | 


activity and community news, 
helped to knit the church closer to- 
gether. 


has | 


Mrs. Osborne is young and attractive | 
—we might say downright pretty— | 


and “she does the most good,” Mr. Os- 
borne says. 
women and girl activities of the church 
and is partially responsible for the 
resurrection of Sunday Prayer Meet- 
ing. This has died out in many parts 
of the country but in Burlingame 155 
people attended the meeting last Sun- 
(Turn to page 438) 
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Solace and Spur 


An Easter Sermon by Frank Gitt* 


HERE is one very definite claim 

we can make regarding the mes- 

sage of Easter. It deals with a 
reality which none of us can escape. 
One of the few certainties about our 
earthly life is that it must come to an 
end. And none of us can live into 
maturity without losing someone from 
the circle of our family or our friends. 
One moment the one whom we love well 
in respect and admiration is here— 
light in the eye, speech on the lips, 
energy in the hands. The next mo- 
ment, from some cause utterly unfore- 
seen, that one is gone. What is the 
answer? What is the meaning? Sooner 
or later these questions come to us 
either through the loss of those whom 
we love or through our own realization 
that some day we, too, shall join the 
vast company of those who have passed 
out of this earthly life. It is a universal 
experience with which the message of 
Easter deals. There is no one among 
us who does not have a question to put 
te himself on this reality which all of 
us face. 

From the very limitations which it 
is obliged to put upon itself science has 
so far found itself unable to offer a 
demonstration of proof on the prob- 
lem of death. It is doubtful if science 
will ever be able to do this. There are 
scientists who frankly hold that death 
ends all. There are scientists who are 
doubtful one way or the other. There 
are scientists who gladly hold a con- 
ception of survival after death. The 
point is that science alone accords them 
no clue. Their point of view is deter- 
mined by their lack or possession of a 
vital religious faith. It is only through 
such a faith that we can come to some 
determination on this universal reality 
of the ending of our earthly career. 
Particularly does our Christian faith 
afford us assurance in this respect. It 
assumes the life beyond this life. It 
proclaims the immortality of the soul. 
It tells us that we earn the richness 
and flavor and fullness of the life be- 
yond by the nature of our life now. 
Such a message is not merely a solace, 
helping us to endure our inevitable 
separations. It is a spur to attain 
finer and more effective levels in this 
present experience of living. That is 
the sum and substance of the Easter 
message. 

Altogether aside from religious faith 
itself there are, I think, several con- 


*Minister. The Grosse Pointe Memorial Church, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


siderations which would appear to jus- 
tify the contention of religious faith in 
a life beyond this present life. To be- 
gin with, life as we know it here ap- 
pears tragically incomplete. Espe- 
cially is this true of the finer souls we 
have known. Their passing is a fact 
which, perhaps more than any other 
fact, leaves us stubbornly unrecon- 
ciled with death. Somehow death 
seems so untimely in so many cases. 
Even in the aged it seems out of sea- 
son for it comes when the wisdom of 
experience and the skill gained by 
practice have made them most useful 
to the world. And if this seems true 
of the aged it seems far more true of 
the able and gifted men and women 
who are called away before their time. 
Those who served the common good, 
those who dealt delicately and crea- 
tively with beauty, those who added 
te the joy and truth of life—when they 
are taken in youth and in early ma- 
turity there is no meaning unless we 
assume immortality. Victor Hugo at 
the age of seventy wrote: “Winter is 
on my head, but spring is in my heart. 
For half a century I have been writing, 
but I have not said a thousandth part 
of what is in me.” That is typical 
of what I mean. The chisel falls from 
the hand when the marble is only a 
rough block. The picture we strive to 
draw is but a poor charcoal sketch 
when we are taken from this earthly 
scene. The house is hardly built in its 
foundation when we have to leave it. 
Here our best word is never spoken, 
our truest affection never shown and 
cur highest qualities never attained. 
The incompleteness of life cries out 
against the unreason of death. 


Furthermore, some conception of im- 
mortality has always been man’s deep 
intuition. Even in the most ancient 
records we find this instinct for an- 
other world. Men of the ice-age buried 
trinkets and utensils with the lifeless 
body so that the loved one would not 
be empty-handed in the land of the 
hereafter. The Etruscans carved a 
picture of the rising sun on the urns 
that held the ashes of the dead. The 
Indians placed arrows in the resting- 
place of their braves so that they 
would be armed for the happy hunting 
grounds. After the world war Sir Oliver 
Lodge wrote a book called Raymond. It 
was named after the son who had been 
killed in that war. Some of us prob- 
ably remember reading that book. It 
was an exposition of the messages 


which the father believed he had re- 
ceived from the son by means of me- 
diums across the great divide. I cite 
that book, not for its contents, because 
I cannot attach any great importance 
to such a type of alleged communica- 
tions, but because it is an illustration 
of a father’s deep intuition. To such 
an instinct we can attach importance, 
I think. We reconcile this in animal 
life, the homing pigeon tracing out its 
path, the birds flying south as winter 
approaches and north as spring ap- 
proaches. These instincts do not prove 
false. Why should we be deceived by 
this other instinct for survival and for 
reunion? Why should we cultivate 
such a demand if that demand is not 
to be fulfilled? 

That was Robert Browning’s point. 

... “I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless 

way, 

I shall arrive! What time, what cir- 

cuit first, 

I ask not; but unless God send His 

hail or 

Blinding firefalls, sleet, or stifling 

snow, 

In some good time—His good time 

—TI shall arrive; 

He guides me, and the bird.” 

Closely allied to this last are the 
affections which will not permit us to 
think that death ends all. No parent 
can endure the thought that a child 
lost from sight is finally and everlast- 
ingly taken. No friend can believe that 
the object of his friendship has be- 
come merely dust. And no one who 
has plumbed the heights and depths of 
a loving relationship can reconcile him- 
self to the conception that the earthly 
sphere is the only sphere. In Aylwin, 
a novel by Theodore Watts-Dunton, the 
young hero, Hal, hears his bereaved 
father explain why he cannot surren- 
der his hope: “Should you ever come 
to love as I have loved, you will find 
that materialism is intolerable—is hell 
itself—to a heart that has known a 
passion like mine. You will find that 
it is madness, Hal, madness, to believe 
in the word ‘never’! You will find 
that you dare not leave untried any 
creed, however wild, that offers the 
heart a ray of hope.” 

Life Is Incomplete 

Our sense of injustice over the in- 
completeness of life, if death ends all, 
our persistent intuition through the 
ages in a survival beyond death, and 
the agonized cry of our affections 
when our life’s best part is torn from 
us, find their fulfillment in the Chris- 
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tian doctrine of God and of immortal- | 


ity through his son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Sooner or later, in our thinking 
on this universal reality, we find our- 
selves groping after the meaning of 
God for our human experience. We 
draw a direct line of connection be- 
tween our own private grief and the 
idea of a God who has something to 
tell us about that grief. The Christian 
point of view through the years, stead- 
ily, consistently and always, has been 
that God ministered to our grief in 
terms of the message and action of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Our Lord during his ministry said 
very little concerning immortality, but 
that little is sufficient. It is like draw- 
ing back a curtain. “I am the resur- 
rection and the life, saith the Lord. He 
that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and he that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die. ... Let not your heart be troubled: 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. ... Let not your heart be trou- 
bled, neither let it be afraid.” The 
whole emphasis of our Lord’s refer- 
ences to immortality indicates that 
through faith in him, through the ac- 
ceptance of his message about life, we 
gain the privilege of immortality. He 
never debated the question of a life 
after death. He assumed it. He took it all 
for granted as though he knew where- 
of he spoke. His attitude bespeaks a 
confidence and asks us to share that 
confidence. There is no hesitation, no 
uncertainty, just a calm announcement 
of the path by which we may win our 
way to life eternal. 

And it was not only what he said. 
It was also what he did. From the 
beginning the Christian church has 
asserted that he made a test of the 
grave and vindicated his assertion of 
triumph. He lived and died and rose 
again. It is this last which Easter 
commemorates. The best proof of this 
is the continuing sense of the presence 
of Christ to the believer. How could 
it be a delusion? Delusions soon flag 
and refuse to support the faith of con- 
tinued generations. The noble army 
of martyrs has not persisted to our 
day on the basis of a delusion. No: 
the power of Christ is. living. still. 
Death did not stop his wonderful 
career. It only released his spirit and 
changed and enlarged the scope of his 
ministry. Let me offer a testimony 
from the ranks of the moderns, from 
J. Middleton Murry’s Jesus, Man of 
Genius, which he wrote after the death 
of his wife, Katherine Mansfield. Re- 
ferring to the resurrection of Christ 
he writes: “The only impregnable 
doctrine is history. To history belongs 


(Turn to page 438) 
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Good lighting is all important. It 
is insurance against eye strain, the 
underlying cause of drowsiness, dis- 
comfort and nervousness which make 
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Jesus, the Revolutionist 


by Generalissime Chiang Kai-Sheh 


It is the custom of this great Chinese statesman to issue a pre- 
Easter statement each year. In this one he gives a stirring pic- 


ture of Jesus. 


The translation was prepared through the co- 


operation of various missionary groups. 


OMORROW is Easter, the festival 

which commemorates the resurrec- 

tion of Jesus Christ. The Na- 
tional Christian Council has invited 
me to give a radio broadcast tonight. 
Tonight I have the privilege of con- 
tinuing further my testimony of last 
year and I have chosen for my topic, 
“Why believe in Jesus.” 

First, Jesus was the leader of a na- 
tional revolution. He was born in 
Judea when the Jewish nation was be- 
ing oppressed by the Roman Empire. 
According to the historical records the 
Jews suffered injustice and cruelty un- 
der their enemies to such an extent 
that they were leading lives of slaves. 
Their enemies held over them the power 
of life and death. The Jews of that 
day not only offered no active resist- 
ance but even their will to resist had 
vanished. Fortunately a leader of na- 
tional revolution was born in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. 


All of us know that Jesus did not 
come from the aristocracy of that 
day. He had no power or prestige. He 
was not of a wealthy family and did 
not receive what was then considered 
a higher education. He was of a 
laborer’s family, the son of a carpenter. 
When he saw the nation in a perish- 
ing condition, the sons of Abraham 
about to be destroyed, he, with deter- 
mination and courage, took upon his 
own shoulders the responsibility of 
reviving the race. With the spirit of 
an all-consuming love he determined 
to struggle and sacrifice in the effort 
to save his nation and ultimately to 
save the whole world. He, leading his 
disciples, travelled all about Judea. 
With his gift of speech and through 
his work or preaching and healing, he 
proclaimed the three principles of jus- 
tice, truth and life, thus beginning the 
work of national revolution. 

Secondly, Jesus was the leader of 
a social revolution. There may be 
many causes for the deterioration of 
a nation but a stagnant and irrational 
economic order and life is the chief 
one. The leader of a national revolu- 
tion must do away with ignorance, 
corruption, confusion, selfishness and 
covetousness and then promote a new 





life through the inculcation of a new 
spirit which will develop and grow 
until the emancipation of the whole 
nation is accomplished. 

Jesus clearly saw that to revive the 
nation he must begin with the reforma- 
tion of society. Therefore he vigor- 
ously attacked the forces of evil and 
endeavored to break up wicked prac- 
tices and customs. His aim was by 
means of his leadership and teaching 
to rescue from darkness the perishing 
multitudes, so creating a new nation 
and laying the foundation of a social 
revolution. So I say Jesus was the 
leader of a social revolution. 


Third, Jesus was the leader of a 
religious revolution. He perceived the 
religious corruption of the day, the pre- 
valence of harmful superstition, the 
ruling elders exploiting the people and 
using superstitious means to deceive 
them. Their motives were wholly 
selfish. Jesus was aggrieved and in- 
dignant at the tyranny of the Jewish 
church of his day and the hypocrisy 
of its worship. He was convinced that 
unless this superstition and hypocrisy 
was thoroughly purged away there 
would be no hope for the awakening 
of the people and for the manifestation 
and development of the true religious 
spirit. 

He, therefore, rebuked those who 
prayed on the corners of the streets to 
be seen of men and denounced vested 
interests, religious and social, which 
misled and oppressed the people. He 
overthrew the tables of the money 
changers in the temple. Through his 
parables he denounced cruel landlords, 
rebuked the corrupt and held up to 
scorn the stingy capitalists. Through 
all this his purpose was to lead the 
church from darkness to light, from 
deterioration to regeneration, from 
confusion to order and from avarice 
to integrity. The task of the purify- 
ing of religion was never so important 
and onerous but Jesus was unalterably 
determined to rescue religion and so- 
ciety from all those evils: which beset 


them and arouse the people of that time . 


out of their lethargy. And so I as- 
sert that Jesus was the leader of a 
religious revolution. 


Its Source Is Love 

I have long sought to know the 
source of the revolutionary spirit of 
Jesus. From whence did it spring? 
I have come to realize that it came en- 
tirely from his spirit of love. He 
would, through the spirit of love, drive 
from the minds of men all evil thinking 
and break up systems of inequality 
that all men might exercise the heaven- 
given right to enjoy liberty and equal- 
ity. He considered that “all within 
the four seas are brothers.” So he 
taught that men should love one an- 
other, help each other in trouble and 
calamity and serve each other in sick- 
ness. In international relations, peace 
and justice should be exalted. 


Thus all through his life, Jesus op- 
posed the use of might without right, 
but upheld the cause of justice. 
Through his words and works, he 
manifested the reality of his love and 
his sacrificial spirit. In order to ac- 
complish his heaven-appointed task of 
saving the individual and the world, 
he, with an unalterable purpose, an 
immovable faith, and a spirit of fear- 
lessness, willing to sacrifice his very 
life and all things else for the cause 
of righteousness, struggled to the end, 
when he was nailed to the cross. He 
suffered the utmost pain and agony 
without resentment or complaint. The 
instances of his faithfulness to his 
work and his loyalty to his friends and 
disciples are innumerable. How rare 
and noble were his virtues of fidelity 
and forgiveness! When he was hang- 
ing upon the cross, he even prayed for 
his enemies, asking the heavenly 
Father to be merciful toward their ig- 
norance. What an all comprehending 
love! 

Looking back upon the history of 
our country for the last one hundred 
years during which China was drained 
of life under the tyranny of the Man- 
chus, we find a situation similar to 
that of the Jewish nation during the 
time of Jesus. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, our 
national leader, sympathized with the 
people, caught the revolutionary spirit 
of Jesus, which is the spirit of love, 
and worked tirelessly for the revolu- 
tion with such absorption that forty 
years was as one day. It was with the 
spirit of sacrifice that he worked for 
the liberation of the Chinese people. 
Thus he was enabled in 1911 to over- 
throw the Manchu Dynasty and es- 
tablish the Republic of China thereby 
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accomplishing his original purpose of | 


a national revolution. | 


Forecasting the future of our na- | 
tional revolution, and aware of the | 
cause of the moral decline of our peo- 
ple, I have come to the conviction 
that if we wish to revive the Chinese 
people and reform society we must 
adopt as our own the universal love 
and sacrificial spirit of Jesus. There- 
fore I take it that in whatever sphere 
of life, whether in social relationships, 
civil administration, military com- 
mand or other service, we must make 
charity and peace the basic principles 
of action. To this end all revolution- 
ists must accept, struggle and sacrifice 
us a daily duty. This was the spirit 
of Jesus. This is what I meant when 
I had occasion to say before, “We shall 
not give up the hope of peace until 
peace is absolutely hopeless, but we 
will not shrink from any sacrifice when 
the hour demands it.” 
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In recent years during my spare 
time, in the midst of strenuous work, 
I have initiated several social move- 
ments, among which the New Life 
Movement has met with some success. 
Notwithstanding, I feel that there is 
a tendency in this movement to stress 
cutward performances at the expense 
of improvement of heart and to em- 
phasize on material things to the neg- | Brass Cross No. 1—14%4” high, $15.00 
lect of spiritual values. Wherein lies ee Cae os ee 
this weakness? It is because some GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 
misunderstand the New Life Movement 296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
and merely adopt a new form of con- 
duct without acquiring a new spirit 
within. The result is that such per- 
sons act only under an outward urge 
and drop back to their former state of 
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the New Life. I would, however, make 
this further contribution today by add- 
ing that if we wish to realize the vir- 
tues of the New Life Movement, we 
must have not only a new standard of 
action, but a new inner life. In order 
to possess this new inner life, we must 
have the spirit of universal love and 
the will to sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
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In conclusion, the spirit of Jesus is 
positive, sacrificial, holy, true, peace- 
ful, progressive and inspiring, and at 
the same time it is revolutionary 
through and through. 
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Now at the time of a great national 
calamity, we commemorate the holy 
festival of Jesus’ resurrection which, 
by the way, is another evidence of “the 
deathlessness of the spirit.” 














*These are the fundamental tenets of the New 
Life Movement.—Translators. 
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The Winsome Ministry 
bug Samuel Blair’ 


Not the sharp analysis of the current political situation but the 
spreading of friendliness and joy this author believes to be the 
first duty of the Christian minister. 


INSOMENESS is a most desir- 

able quality in a minister. What- 

ever else he may be it is im- 
portant that he be a man of good cheer, 
disseminating a spirit of hope that will 
act as a tonic upon discouraged and 
beaten men and women. One of the 
most gracious privileges committed to 
us is that of going where the cloud is 
low, and black and frowning, and, by 
the help of God cutting down the cy- 
press trees and the willows that the sil- 
ver lining may have a chance to be 
seen. 

The Psalmist gives a wonderful defi- 
nition of God, you remember. He is 
“the health of my countenance.” Un- 
fortunately the countenance of some 
ministers is a poor recommendation for 
either their religion, or the Master 
they serve, whose winsome personality 
differentiated him from all of the so- 
called great religious teachers and lead- 
ers the world has ever known. Buddha, 
for example, is represented as con- 
templative and sad, waging war 
against desire. Mohammed — sober, 
fierce, tragic. Confucius—placid, un- 
concerned. Neither scowling nor smil- 
ing. 

In happy contrast, and as a glorious 
exemplar, winsomeness was unquestion- 
ably the dominant mood of Jesus. He 
thinks of himself as a bridegroom and 
wants his disciples to have the vivacity 
and sparkle of a wedding party. Indeed 
his coming to earth was heralded by 
superb music from the land where 
numberless multitudes forever sing 
“Hallelujah” choruses. And where is 
there a little company of friends gath- 
ered for a farewell dinner as the guest 
of their leader, who is to be crucified 
on the morrow, and who, addressing 
them, says: “These things have I spoken 
unto you that my joy might remain in 
you and that your joy might be full?” 
Such words brought a light into the 
faces and a lilt into the hearts of that 
little group of rugged men that have 
not ceased to thrill us after 1,900 years. 

No mistake about it, Christ is the 
real criterion of winsomeness. He dep- 
recated every manifestation of gloom. 
How he was offended by those pious 
folk of his day who, when they fasted, 


*Minister, Methodist Church, Cape May City, 
New Jersey. 


put on a long face and made an exhibi- 
tion of their woe. Wherever he went 
he attracted men by his luminous spirit. 
The house was always brighter into 
which he went. The town was always 
sunnier in which he was at work. 


They called him a glutton and a wine- 
bibber because he was fond of sitting 
at the dinner table and conversing with 
those whom he met there. He had 
many sorrows and trials and was much 
acquainted with grief, but he never per- 
mitted these experiences to extinguish 
his exuberant gladness. Somehow we 
seem to hear him say to us, as he did 
to that group of his earlier disciples: 
“T have shown you an example... go 
ye and do likewise.” 

We are living in a shadowed world. 
Deep gloom in many homes, multitudes 
with heavy hearts, pessimism prevalent, 
numerous souls restless, discontented, 
bored, cynical, despondent and melan- 
choly. If, in the face of such a lugu- 
brious situation, the ambassador of God 
permits himself to became lackadaisical, 
and allows the oil in his lamp of cheer 
to run low, what a forlorn and tragic 
spectacle he presents! How he deepens 
the darkness of human distress. 

Joy Is Contagious 

Joy is contagious. The apostles 
caught it from Jesus. We catch it 
from them, and in turn, render it pos- 
sible for our people to catch it from 
us—“Yet not us, but Christ that liveth 
in us.” Hence it is not outward glamour 
but inward gleam that counts. “They 
took knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus.” What a_recom- 
mendation! 

The men who operate service stations 
have done much to give the public a real 
demonstration of “sunny side up” in 
their daily business contacts. A shrewd, 
economic reason may underlie this, 
since such employees realize that their 
business is a highly competitive affair, 
and that discourtesy to patrons will re- 
sult in waning revenue. Such fact, 
however, does not detract from the ef- 
fectiveness of their genial manner. By 
the same token, worldly and unscrupu- 
lous persons are ready to construe any 
unethical or unfriendly attitude on the 
part of a minister as reflecting the con- 
duct of the clergy in general, thus tend- 
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ing to weaken the influence of the pro- 
fession. 


Synonymous with the thought of the | 


service station it may be timely to re- 
mark that oil is but a small part of the 
operating necessities of motor travel, 
but some of us know to our cost what 
it means to neglect lubricant in the 
engine and bearings. Needless to say 
we cannot afford to forget for a moment 
that precisely the same thing, figura- 
tively speaking, of course, is a major 
necessity in the life and work of the 
church. 

There is no place on the shoulder of 
a minister for balancing a chip. Nor is 
there anything more unbecoming a 
member of “the cloth” than permitting 
the bigness of his job to breed discon- 
tent in his soul and result in visible 
evidences of petulance. To manifest 
such a spirit is to live unworthy of 
the Lord of Life. 

The Language of a Face 

In one of his writings, I think per- 
haps The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table, Oliver Wendell Holmes states 
that “there is a language of the human 
face which we all understand without an 
interpreter.” And then he goes on to 
say that he himself might have been a 
Christian minister had not the visiting 
clergyman looked and talked “so much 
like an undertaker.” No man can exer- 
cise a healthy and effective ministry as 
pastor of The Church of the Holy Re- 
frigerator. On the contrary, as the sun 
diffuses light and heat and the flower 
fragrance, so must we throw sparks 
from the flame of a winsome heart that 
will enkindle fires in the inflammable 
hearts of men. 

The minister of the gospel ought to 
be distinguished for many things: dy- 
namic preaching, the practical efficiency 
of his work, his courtesy and general 
appreciation, his large-hearted consid- 
erateness, and, one of the greatest of 
these, his winsomeness. Embodying 
such a combination of qualities (which 
Christ alone can give, and help us main- 
tain), we shall come out more than con- 
querors, with the victory going where 
it belongs—to our triumphant Lord. 

Personally speaking, the conviction 
has grown upon me with the years that 
my chief business is to be a herald of 
gladness, an interpreter of cheer and 
courage to burdened humanity. To this 
pitch I have tried to set the music of 
my ministry. 

It is a grave mistake to suppose that 
the winsome way is to be reserved for 
the church or for ecclesiastical relation- 
ships exclusively. Indeed, unless in 
shop, home, social circle and all the 
range of daily contacts we exhibit the 
considerate spirit, the kindly manner, 
the gracious speech, the loving heart— 
our winsomeness is of a small and 
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doubtful value. The lack of this virtue 
is as painful as the absence of salt in 
food. “The time wants heart, it is tired 
of head” is a statement as true today 
as when Sidney Lanier wrote it years 
ago. 
Tourgenieff tells of being stopped in 
the street by a beggar on a bitter cold 
mid-winter day. He sought through his 
pockets for a coin, but in vain. Trou- 
bled and embarrassed, he laid his hand 
on the man’s. shoulder and _ said: 
“Brother, I am very sorry, but I have 
no money.” The face of the beggar lit 
up and he said, “But you called me 
‘brother,’ and that’s more 
else.” 
bread alone.” 


Ah! No, brethren, there is nothing | 


we so sorely need as to sit at the feet 
of the One from whose lips there emi- 
nated on more than one occasion the 


radiant glow of his winsome spirit; and | 


realize that he said, “Let your light 
shine,” rather than let your lips whine. 
Then shall we be qualified to “serve the 
Lord with gladness” and to direct those 
forlorn and weary pilgrims whom we 
chance to meet along the way to 
“springs in the desert” whence they too 
may find the waters of divine refresh- 
ment, and, with the joy of the Lord 
their strength, run and not be weary, 
walk and not faint. 


than all | 
Truly, “man shall not live by | 
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Solace and Spur 

(From page 433) 
the reality of Simon’s experience of the 
continued existence of Jesus. .. . The 
conviction of the continued life of 
Jesus is the reality behind the conflict- 
ing stories of bodily resurrection of 
Jesus. .. . Of the reality of this con- 
viction, of the reality of the experience 
that created this conviction, we cannot 
doubt. The great Christian church was 
not built on a lie but on a truth. Nor 
can we doubt that this experience of 
Peter, like the later experience of Paul, 
was the experience of an objective 
presence. Peter was not the victim of 
an hallucination, nor Paul the dupe of 
an illusion.” 


Our Lord was reticent on the man- 
ner and method of the life beyond. 
Perhaps if he had vouchsafed us any 
information regarding the next life we 
could not have understood it. Perhaps 
that life beyond exceeds in wonder this 
present experience as this present ex- 
perience exceeds our prenatal experi- 
ence. Perhaps, with our earth-bound 
sense, we are lacking the faculties of 
understanding and appreciating the 
spiritual hereafter. That is hinted in 
the Scriptures. “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” At any rate our Lord, while 
he assumed immortality, told us noth- 
ing about its nature and scope. In what 
thinking I have done about this, and I 
confess it has not been a matter of 
major concern to me, I have taken 
most comfort in some familiar lines 
from Rudyard Kipling. He is telling 
us that those who were artists here 
will be artists there: 

“ .. . they shall sit in a golden 

chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league 
canvas with brushes of comets’ 
hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw 
from—Magdalene, Peter, and 
Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a 
sitting, and never be tired at 


all.” 
The suggestion of creative activity, 


and of beauty and of service in those 
lines is all that any of us want. Kip- 
ling’s surmise is as good as anyone’s. 
The point is that we have something to 
look forward to beyond death. And 
such a faith is both a solace and a 
spur. 

When a man lives thus in the light 
of such an immortality it makes a dif- 
ference to every moment of his day. 
We get at this when we compare the 
testimonies of those who do not believe 
with those who do believe. Here is 
the testimony of Theodore Dreiser: “I 
catch no meaning at all from all I have 
seen and I pass quite as I came, con- 


fused and dismayed.” James Truslow 
Adams has admitted that he was 
“floundering in a dismal swamp.” A 
recent novel has this comment: “Life 
is a fairly rotten business for most 
people. A good thing they don’t realize 
how rotten it is; what flies we are— 
buzzing against a window-pane.” Com- 
pare with that the life story of Pas- 
teur who was constantly mindful of 
immortality. His biographer writes, 
“Absorbed as he was in his daily task, 
he yet carried in himself a constant 
aspiration towards the ideal, a deep 
conviction of the reality of the infinite 
and a trustful acquiescence in the 
mystery of the universe.” Again the 
biographer writes: “Absolute faith in 
God and in eternity, and a conviction 
that the power for good given to us in 
this world will be continued beyond it, 
were feelings which pervaded his whole 
life.” 


There is a strength and sense of di- 
rection in this latter testimony which 
is not found in the former. We might 
call it the pragmatic value of belief 
in immortality. It is a sign that the 
strongest and most effective type of 
living comes out of such a belief. It 
has anything but an other-worldly re- 
sult, that is, a result which withdraws 
the attention of the believer from the 
crying necessities of our individual and 
social life. It is the belief which causes 
us to lend a hand in the immediate 
situation of this present life. There is 
a very direct connection between the 
truth of the Easter message and the 
vast social problems of our time. The 
latter cannot be solved without the 
former. If today we are threatened by 
war, if today our economic condition is 
in distress, if today we recognize our 
plight, we must recognize, too, that 
our chief source of hope is found in 
the Christian company who believe that 
life is endless and that from faith in 
the life beyond is drawn something 
that ministers to the problem of the 
life that now is. 





California Church Holds 
Youth 
(From page 431) 
day to hear the church’s own small 
symphony orchestra and the choir in 
addition to a message from the pulpit. 

“We’re just trying to be a modern 
church in a modern world,” were the 
pastor’s parting words. 

As we watched the happy faces of 
the members of the Thursday After- 
noon Women’s Club entering their meet- 
ing place, we somehow believed that 
the Pastor and Mrs. Osborne are suc- 
ceeding in their task of furnishing 
Burlingame with a modern church— 
such happy faces are quite convincing. 
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WOMEN’S SOCIETY SPONSORS 
INTER-RACIAL SERVICE 


The Women’s Association of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Miami, 
Florida, recently sponscred a race re- 
lations service which was held on a 
Sunday evening. Negroes and whites 
cooperated in the sermon which was 
builded on scripture, poems and spiritu- 
als. The service was arranged by 
the church secretary Miss Irene A. 
Dickinson. We know that you will be 
interested in the material used so we 
are publishing the program which was 
as follows: 


Prelude—“‘ Largo” (from “New 
World Symphony”) -_---_---- Dvorak 

Invocation 

Hymn 


Scripture—Colossians 3:16 
Theme Poem—“O Black and Un- 
eeown: Barde: 222552463 os 


Spiritual—“Steal Away to Jesus” 


Scripture—John 13:1-5, 12, 15, 34 

Poem—“The Feet of Judas”_____-- 
a a ae George Marion McClellan 

Spiritual—“Lord, I Want to Be a 
Christian” 

Scripture—Luke 24:1-8 

Poem—“‘The Resurrection” _______-_ 


Spiritual—“Were you There?” 
Scripture—Job 5:6-9, 17-19 
Poem—“Life”_._Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Spiritual—“Nobody Knows the Trou- 
ble I See” 
Scripture—Isaiah 51:3 
Poem—“To Melody”_____.-_____-_.._ 
aT ee ere ee George Leonard Allen 
Spiritual—“Deep River” 
Scripture—James 1:5; Proverbs 3:5, 6 
Poem—“The Teacher”____.__.._--- 
PEPE ae Dae SPR Ps Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Spiritual—“Standing in the Need of 
Prayer” 
Scripture—Psalm 139:1-6, 14 
Poem—“Yet Do I Marvel”_______-_- 
sratee iy ee Bere eo, Countee Cullen 
Negro National Anthem—“Lift Ev- 
ery Vowe and Sime’. ... 52... 
ot ET eer sete J. Rosamond Johnson 
Words by James Weldon Johnson 
Offertory—‘A Song”__Nathaniel Dett 
Prayer Poem—‘“Keep Me, Jesus, 
OGD I St so 8 oe ee 
bi ee ee Waverly Turner Carmichael 
Response—“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
Renediction with Choir “Amen” 
Postlude 














HE LOVES 


The Being that is the clouds and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the 
groves, 

Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom 
he loves. 


William Wordsworth. 


| 


| 
| 





It's Fee 


One of the Great 


Religious Books of Our Day 


CAN CHRISTIANITY 
SAVE CIVILIZATION? 
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By WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 


—yours free when you join the Re- 
ligious Book Club. 

And you begin at once to enjoy the 
many regular benefits of membership in 
the Religious Book Club without one 
penny of extra cost: 


(1) You receive each month the 
Religious Book Club Bulletin con- 
taining concise, authoritative re- 
views of outstanding new religious 
books by a distinguished editorial 
committee consisting of Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell and Dr. Howard Chandler 
Robbins. 


(2) You are the first to get the 
book most highly recommended un- 
less you prefer another book. 

(3) You are guaranteed against 
dissatisfaction by your privilege of 


choosing any other book or taking 
no book at all in any particular 
month. 

(4) This service costs you noth- 
ing at all; you merely pay the pub- 
lished price of the book plus a few 
cents postage—and even then you 
may exchange a recommended book 
within ten days, if you wish. 


Five thousand ministers and lay mem- 
bers of the Club invite you to share 
their privileges. Begin now to enjoy 
the numerous benefits of membership 
at no extra cost. 

You will receive promptly your free 
copy of the regular $2.00 edition of 
“CAN CHRISTIANITY SAVE CIVI- 
LIZATION ?” by Walter Marshall Hor- 
ton, as soon as your enrollment for the 
Religious Book Club is received. 





SEND NO MONEY NOW— 
JUST THE COUPON 


* * * 


THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


which studies and reports 
to you on books: 


DR. SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 
General Secretary, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 

DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Preacher and Author 


Religious Book Club, Inc. 
80 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me a free copy of “CAN CHRIS- 
 TIANITY SAVE CIVILIZATION ?” 
Walter Marshall Horton, and enroll me as a 
member of your club. 
less than 6 books a year and I will remit 
the regular retail price plus postage, within 
10 days from receipt of each book. 
to notify you promptly during any month 
in which no book is wanted. 


CM-12 


by 


I agree to take not 


I agree 





ON et Geer ne n 
BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
Methodist Bishop of the New York Address 
I i A ee ee ee ee - ri: H 
DR. HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS City and Stet s.3.. 22d e525 iets ie acon t 





Professor and Clergyman 











7-11 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY 








Parchment Certificates 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERING 
FRENCH FOLD 


Executed in Old Manuscript from 
hand-lettered designs, printed’ in 
heavy black on parchment, these cer 
tificates are dignified appearing and 
in excellent taste. You must see 
them to fully appreciate their dig 
nity and beauty. 

Size 6x9% inches, with full size 
envelopes to match. 


No. 10 P.—Baptism 

No. 20 P.—Marriage 

No. 30 P.—Church Membership 
No. 2 P.—Confirmation 


Packed 12 in a box, with envelopes 
$1.50 PER DOZEN, POSTPAID 
Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 

209 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Books 











Preachers and Preaching 


Preaching From the Bible by Andrew 
W. Blackwood. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 247 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a valuable book, written 
from a fairly conservative point of 
view, by the professor of homiletics in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. It 
should take its place with a very few 
other really significant books on 
preaching. While realizing that there 
are forms of preaching other than 
Biblical that are legitimate, this work 
deais entirely with the Biblical type. 
There are innumerable suggestions for 
sermons or series of sermons as well as 
practical methods of study and work. 

Too many men in the ministry feel 
that they did not learn much about 
preaching in the seminary or divinity 
school. They had to learn about this 
important part of their work by sad 
experience with long-suffering congre- 
gations. There has apparently been a 
great improvement in the teaching of 
homiletics in the past fifteen years, and 
men like Dr. Blackwood and books like 
this are a great help. The appendix, 
which has to do with the minister’s li- 
brary and suggests books and commen- 
taries ought to be worth a great deal 
to young men who are beginning to 
build a library. Older man who have 
had more experience in buying books 
will find this chapter helpful. 

For the man in the ministry this is 
one of the “must” books. It is a prac- 
tical volume which will teach any 
preacher a great deal. Almost every 
type of Biblical sermon is suggested 
and discussed; the biographical sermon 
and series, the preaching paragraph, 
the expository lecture, the chapter ser- 
mon, the Bible reading, the book ser- 
mon and the exposition of great texts. 


H. W. H. 


The Parable of the Empty Soul; and 
Other Sermons. Edited by Paul Zeller 
Strodach. The Board of Publication of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. 330 pages. $1.75. 

While this volume will be of most 
value, first to ministers of the United 
Lutheran Church, and _ secondly to 
ministers of other liturgical churches, it 
will be of genuine value to any m‘n- 
ister who is interested in preparing 
himself spiritually for the Lenten and 
Easter season. 

Dr. Strodach, the editor, has already 
shown his ability in the compilation of 
worship material based upon the litur- 
gical year of the United Lutheran 
Church. In this volume he has gath- 
ered about him some of the outstanding 
men of that church to provide serious 
and sane discourses on the general 


themes to which thought is given dur- 
ing Lent. 

The book is in three parts, the first 
part containing eighteen sermons on 
the Proper Gospels for the Lenten Sea- 
son, the second part containing three 
sermons on The Seven Words From the 
Cross, and the third section, prepared 
by the editor alone, giving Outlines for 
Lenten Sermons and Addresses. To 
some men this third section will not 
prove too fruitful, while for other men 
it may prove quite productive of ser- 
mon germination. 

The sermon which gives name to the 
vo ume, and which is characteristic of 
the quality of sermons included, is by 
Harry F. Baughman, D. D., minister of 
apa Church, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia. 


Faces About the Cross by Clovis G. 


Chappell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 217 
pages. Price $1.50. 
While there are many preaching 


values for Lent in this book of sixteen 
sermons, the author does not limit him- 
self to purely Lenten themes. For ex- 
ample, there is a fine sermon on 
“Critics and Criticism” which starts 
with those who reviled Jesus and ends 
with an analysis of the Christian ways 
of meeting criticism. A thought-pro- 
voking topic for these times is Dr. 
Chappell’s word-picture of the char- 
acter of Simon the Cyrenian, whom he 
calls “The Conscript,” although noth- 
ing is said about the present selective 
service act in this discourse. The sol- 
dier who offered Jesus sour wine on a 
sponge is portrayed as “A Nameless 
Hero,” and this sermon throws light on 
a Christian’s duty in war-time. “It’s 
your affair, not ours,” is the text of the 
most incisive sermon in the book. Other 
faces about the cross portrayed by the 
author are those of the two thieves, the 
weeping “daughters of Jerusalem,” 
Peter, Joseph of Arimathea, Pontius 
Pilate, Judas, Annas, and Herod. ‘‘The 
Steadfast Face” of Jesus is sketched in 
the prologue. 

These sermons are marked by the 
simp'icity, clarity, and persuasiveness 
that have characterized many of Dr. 
Chappell’s other volumes. Here is 
plain, straightforward preaching that 
illuminates the crucifixion drama. 

The author is now pastor of St. 
Luke’s Methodist Church, Oklahoma 


City. 
* hap, Ome. a 


Life’s Intimate Relationships by Tal- 
mage C. Johnson. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 205 pages. $1.50. 

A most wholesome book dealing with 
the intimate relationships of life such 
as sex, marriage, parenthood and fam- 





ily life As one reads this book he is 
aware that here is an author who seeks 
for enduring solutions and finds his 
ultimate answer always in the princi- 
ples of Christ. The book suggests 
utter frankness with youth and places 
great emphasis upon the counsel which 
parents may give to their own chil- 
dren. The instilling of high standards 
of respect for personality; the will to 
make marriage succeed; the normal de- 
velopment of children, physical, moral 
and spiritual; the reaching of these ob- 
jectives through a thoroughly Christian 
approach—this seems to be the aim of 
this fine book. It is a volume that 
sooner or later might most he'pfully be 
used in most homes as a basis for the 
solution of conflicts that arise, and as 
a guide to better understanding be- 
tween husband and wife, parent and 
child, and others intimately related to 
the family group. 

In an appendix there appears a series 
of questions for use with each chapter, 
as well as a long list of books for fur- 
ther reading. 

The author, formerly a college in- 
structor, is now minister of the First 
Baptist Church, Kinston, North Caro- 
lina. He is also a contributor to 
Church Management. 

Ba, NG ds 


The Cross and the Garden by Fred H. 
Lindemann. Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 114 
pages. $1.00. 

A volume of sermons for the Lenten 
season, written by the pastor of the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. They deal with The 
Cross, The Tomb, The Resurrection as 
well as Jesus’ Seven Words From the 
Cross. They are splendid expositions 
centering about the atonement. Each 
exposition is clear and vital and touches 
present-day life. Excellent sermons 
and quite suggestive for those seeking 
guidance at the Lenten season. 

L. N. L. 


What Am I Living For? edited by 
Esther Harkins. Loker Raley, Incor- 
porated. 119 pages. $1.25. 

In a time of storm and strain such 
as the period in which we now find our- 
selves men are again raising the age- 
old question which disturbed Kohe'eth 
in the later days of Israel, namely, 
“What Am I Living For?” Impressed 
by an inspirational sermon’ which 
raised that question Esther Harkins de- 
termined to find out. She used a very 
simple method. Selecting the names of 
more than 200 “distinguished and out- 
standing people of this generation,” she 
wrote them asking them to answer at 
any length they desired the question: 
“What Am I Living For?” The people 
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Some of the Themes: 


WorTHWHILENESS, FAirH IN Gop EssENTIAL, FAITH 


the present crisis. 


“THIS IS THE VICTORY © 


| Stisring Sermons in Embattled London 


s L @ Everywhere men are reading Weatherhead and taking courage. 
| (MW ( lenge to a world whose philosophies have broken down because they were not big enough for 
sue 0.8 


LESLIE 0. WEATHERHEAD 


His book is a new chal- 


“So from this dear old London,” he writes, “now in an agony such as it has 
never known in all its long history, goes forth this message: that our true victory will depend 
on our faith in God and His purpose in the world.” 


Here is a great recall to a God who is sensitive to the wounds of the world—whose sta- 
bility gives human minds a place to rest amid desperate weariness and turmoil—whose vision for 
mankind still functions above all human programs—whose divine will is man’s only victory and 
only peace. 


In Part 1, Our Faith—FaitH IN ProGrRess SHATTERED, FAITH IN LIFES 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 


FairH’s SUPREME CLAIM, 


Faitu’s Finan Security; in Part II, Some of Faith's Allies—Breauty, Humor, Patience, Hope, Trutu; 
in Part III, Faith’s Forward Look—FairH IN THE CHURCH ETERNAL, FAITH IN THE CHURCH OF Tomor- 


ROW, FAITH IN THE NEw Wor bp. 


Faces About the 
Cross @ Clovis G. Chappell 


“Dealing mostly with human partici- 
pants in the Passion drama, these ser- 
mons do not neglect the central gospel. 
... The human heart is revealed in its 
sin and in its response to God’s love in 
Christ. God’s own heart toward men is 
in each message. Simple, clear, arrest- 
ing, Christ-centered sermons for reading 
in Lent and at other times.”—Augustana 
Book Review. 

‘The sixteen sermons deal with persons 
and scenes centered in the cross. : 
Vivid, pictorial, scriptural, with almost 
continuous applications.”—Christian Cen- 
tury. $1.50 


Faith Is the Answer 


Blanton and Peale 

Dr. Blanton, a specialist in medicine, 
writes under the belief that “the psychia- 
trist has a_ substantial contribution to 
make to the religious life.’ Dr. Peale, 
the pastor, agrees that “religion and psy- 
chiatry joining hands will make an in- 
creasing contribution in bringing to trou- 
bled personality the needed adjustment 
for radiant living.” 

“A necessary book in every minister’s 
library and life ... every doctor of medi- 
cine should read it; and every layman 
would find in it a source of physical, 
mental and spiritual help. . . . Readable, 
scientifically and _ spiritually sound.”’— 
Christian Advocate (North Carolina). $2 


The World’s Need of 


a 
Christ e Chas. A. Ellwood 


“When one of America’s outstanding 
sociologists insists ‘that to ignore Christ's 
teaching regarding human relations .. . 
is like astronomy ignoring Copernicus’ 
doctrine of the stellar universe,’ that tes- 
timony commands the attention of laymen 
and clergy. ... His new book is an urgent 
appeal for men to ‘imitate Christ,’ the 
only hope of our time. . . . Disturbing to 
our complacency.”—Social Progress. $2 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 





Why the Cross? 


G. Ray Jordan 


“In my judgment, this is the best thing 
Dr. Jordan has done. It is concise... . 
strikes very deep notes . . . indicates his 
expanding mind, deepening faith, and the 
expansion of his public ministration.”— 
Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 

Dealing with the impelling motives be- 
hind the fact of Calvary, WHY THE 
CROSS illuminates the significance of the 
Cross for Jesus, for his contemporaries, 
for God, and for every human being of 
our time. $1 


Is the Kingdom of God 


Realism? 
E. Stanley Jones 


“For downright application of the 
Christian gospel to human need, Dr. 
Jones’ volume marks a milestone in defi- 
niteness and clarity. It is marked by the 
same features that have made his pre- 
vious books prized possessions—simplicity 
of expression, an expository use of the 
Bible, vividness of illustration, and spir- 
itual-mindedness. In addition it displays 
two new elements of strength: a more 
evident scholarship—an acquaintance with 
the best in science and philosophy—and 
eminent practicality.”—Zion’s Herald. $2 


The Voice of Books 
J. V. Moldenhawer 


“In these fascinating and stimulating 
pages one of America’s foremost minis- 
ters reveals the strength and inspiration, 
as well as the pleasure, to be gained from 
the high-souled men and women who have 
recorded their views of man and God in 
great literature. . . . Dr. Moldenhawer 
demonstrates the insight some of these 
have had into the meaning of human life 
on the Christian basis.’—Pulpit Digest. 


$1.75 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


NEW YORK e 
- NASHVILLE 


$2 
His Last Words 


William C. Skeath 


“A genuine devotional spirit pervades 
these meditations and makes them spir- 
itually refreshing. ... The author recon- 
structs the crucifixion scene and draws 
his readers into the group of spectators at 
Calvary. ... Written with fine sympathy 

. clear and understanding delineation. 
Although covering what is commonly con- 
sidered familiar ground these chapters 
make alive the old story .. . interesting 
and helpful.”—Homiletic Digest. 


“Admirably suggestive for communion 
meditations or for brief addresses on the 
Passion Week.’—Dr. Charles Haddon 
Nabers. $1 


The Challenge of 


* 

Redemptive Love 
Toyohiko Kagawa 

“This is Kagawa’s testimony at its 
best, coming with an earnest and pas- 
sionate sincerity from his heart and mind. 
For devotional purposes or as a textbook 
for group study of the theory of God's 
offering of his Son upon the cross for the 
atonement of the sins of humanity, it 
would be difficult to find a book superior 
to this one.”—Christian Century. $1.50 


Preaching from the Bible 
A. W. Blackwood 


This book lucidly sets forth the the- 
ory, the practice, and the goals of biblical 
preaching—the minister's most important 
task and most dificult art. Beginning 
with a historical study of the preacher's 
examples (from the prophets on down to 
the present-day varieties), Dr. Blackwood 
makes use of his profound experience in 
seminary scholarship and in _ pastoral 
work: the result is practical help in the 
preparation and development of effective 
sermons from the Bible. $2 


° At Your Bookstore ! 


i Y — 
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who replied varied from former Mayor 
Burton of Cleveland to Al Jolson. The 
replies varied from Boake Carter’s: “I 
am living to be of service to others,” 
to Hervey Aljilen’s four and a half 


pages. 
I. G. G. 
Christian Therapy 
How to Find Health Through 
Prayer by Glenn Clark. Harper & 
Brothers. 154 pages. $1.50. 


The development of books in the field 
of religious therapeutics is interesting. 
A few years ago we read that the atti- 
tude of mind and heart controlled the 
physical body. Various writers began 
to add to the simple thesis by produc- 
ing an increasing number of instances 
to prove the claim. Experiments were 
taking place in personal consultation 
and religious clinics. Still the material 
needed to be classified. 


This book goes a step further than 
any other we have seen in that direc- 
tion. The author has written a number 
of books on the subject; in this he be- 
comes quite definitive. He seeks to 
show what kind of moods produce spe- 
cific diseases and suggests the kind of 
spiritual treatment to bring about a 
cure. 


For instance, we are told that rigid- 
ity of will causes arthritis, cynicism 
produces rheumatism, young people 
suffer from anemia when they are not 
having enough fun in life, a sense of 
disgust and repulsion produces diar- 
rhea and nausea, stones in the kidneys 
are apt to have been caused by con- 
fusion in the mind of the individual, 
the common cold is caused by selfish- 
ness. 


This reviewer considers the volume 
as one which definitely makes progress 
in this field. But he feels that what is 
said is still a matter of experimenta- 
tion rather than conclusion and the 
reader, and user, should keep this in 
his mind. 

W. H. L. 


Is the Kingdom of God Realism? by 
E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 284 pages. $2.00. 

It is impossible to separate a book 
by this Christian leader from his own 
dynamic personality. This volume is 
Stanley Jones in print. It carries his 
loyalties, his enthusiasms, his short 
cuts to conclusions, his religious faith 
through the printed page 
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PILGRIM FARE FROM 
BIBLE LANDS 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS. “Each medita- 
tion is a vignette of some incident in 
the Holy Land, remembered by the 
traveler. These glimpses are brief and 
picturesque, but not more remarkable 
than the sincere and unaffected rever- 
ence of a man who has succeeded in his 
profession and kept his faith.”—New 
York Times. $1.50 








VOL. Ill 
Founders of 


Christian Movements 
PHILIP HENRY LOTZ, Editor. The in- 
triguing stories of men of conviction. 
Includes: Francis of Assisi, Rauschen- 
bush, Paul, Bushnell, Robert Raikes. 
Calvin, George Fox, Luther, etc. $1.25 


Other Volumes in the 
Creative Personalities Series 


VOL. | 
VOCATIONS AND PROFESSIONS $1.25 


VOL. Il 


WOMEN LEADERS $1.25 

















LARRY 


THOUGHTS OF YOUTH. Now in its 
85th thousand, this is the diary and let- 
ters of a modern college student. It is 
a human document for youth and of 
youth by a youth. Now available in a 
new paper edition. 50c 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 

















His thesis is that Jesus was the most | 
realistically minded person who ever | 


walked the earth. He believes that the 
words Jesus spoke were to be taken 
literally and accepted as a basis for 


living in this world. From the critical | 


point of view we admit that he selects 


the passages which fit into the program | 
that Dr. Jones wishes to sponsor; cer- | 
tainly he would not argue that the say- | 
ing “For ye have the poor always with | 


you,” is to be taken as a 
prophecy. 

A large part of the volume swings 
from the argument for realism to a 
discussion of Christian therapy. Dr. 
Jones is an enthusiast in this field and 
masses a large amount of evidence to 
show that right thinking, right living, 
prayer and religious practices deter- 


literal 


mine health. This position will not be | 


challenged though it is still to be clas- 
sified and worked out on an experi- 
mental] basis. There is some psychiatry 
in the book but where the attitude of 


| 








Worship 


By Albert W. Palmer 


HIS is a basic manual on the | 


practice of worship for the 
small church in town and 
country. The author first points 


} 


Come, Let Us| 


to the primary need for an in- | 


tensely real worship experience 
and shows how this can be 
achieved. He provides a practical 
worship program and discusses 
available materials, not only for 
the worship program, but also for 
the organization of the church 
service and the sermon. The 
building and redecorating prob- 
lems of the small church are con- 
sidered. A “must” book for every 
community pastor. (tent.) $1.50 
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| Van Dusen. 


the psychiatrist conflicts with his re- 
ligious convictions he follows the re- 
ligious convictions. 

The book is being widely read and 
most readers understand it as_ inter- 
preted in this review. It is Dr. Jones 
in print, dynamic and contagious. It 
is enthusiastic rather than critical, 
evangelistic rather than dogmatic, in- 
spirational rather than a 


Religion 
What Then Is Christianity? Charles 


M. Jacobs. United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House. 136 pages. $2. 


Here is a posthumous work by Doc- 
tor Jacobs who was at the time of his 
death president of the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia. He had succeeded his father, 
Henry Eyster Jacobs, in that position 
in 1927. 

The book reveals an exceptionally 
clear-eyed attitude of a modern scholar. 
He had advanced with late scholarship 
and thought and had kept his convic- 
tions. He found authority not in script 
or clerical preachments but in the irre- 
futable e’ements of experience. The 
work is a sort of literary transformer 
stepping down the light and power of 
upper scholarship to the medium of 
common understanding. 

The caption of the book is more than 
a title. The handling of the question 
broached is logical. Chapters proceed 
inorder: The Question to Be Discussed, 
The Approach to the Question, Chris- 
tianity and God, Christianity and 
Christ, Christianity and Faith, Chris- 
tianity and Character, Christianity and 
Salvation and The Source of Christian- 
ity. 

Treatment of these topics is done out 
of a Jife and mind of experimental and 
empirical Christian living rather than 
out of authoritarian writings. The 
Scriptures have come out of religion 
rather than religion out of the Scrip- 
tures. “They are the written record of 
the history through which God’s revela- 
tion of himself was made. We know 
that if there had been no such written 
record there would be no such thing in 
the world today as faith in God 
through Jesus Christ and the life of 
Jesus would be a forgotten episode in 
the wor'd’s history.” The Christian 
way of living “has persisted through 
the ages not because it has been so 
ably defended at the bar of reason, but 
because it so completely satisfies the 
needs and longings of the hearts of 
men.” Christologies have arisen in 
great variety and “every Christology 
fails at some point.” The supreme 
worth of Jesus Christ does involve a 
mystery, “but Christians have accepted 
the mystery, preferring to admit de- 
fects in logic rather than deny convic- 
tions that cannot be surrendered with- 
out treachery to the deepest instincts 
and the purest longings of the human 
heart.” 

There are some of the grapes out of 
this Canaan. Gather for yourselves. 

The auestion of the title is answered. 
“Christianity is a life of faith in God, 
through Jesus Christ, which has, as its 
goal. a perfect righteousness and in 
which we have salvation.” 

I. C. E. 


Reality and Religion by Henry P. 
Hazen Books on Religion. 


The Association Press. 88 pages. 
Price 50 cents. 
“Why Religion?” “Why Christian- 
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ity?” “Why the Church?”—these are 
the questions discussed by Dean Van 
Dusen in the main body of this clarify- 
ing and suggestive little volume. This 
book begins “with a general inquiry 
into the nature of religion’ and con- 
cludes “with the Christian movement 
facing today’s crisis.” pis an 
effort is made “to confront that livi 

center toward which, in Christian con- 
viction, all religious aspiration points, 
and from which proceeds such help for 
mankind’s cure as Christianity wields.” 

Religion is described as having its 
beginnings in man’s awareness of a 
reality that is both “other than” and 
yet “akin to” his familiar experiences. 

It is thus closely intertwined with 
such reality feelings as accompany the 
achievement of maturity and the occa- 
sions of marriage, parenthood, failure 
and separation. Dean Van Dusen de- 
fines Christian faith as “faith in the 
faith of Jesus.” He analyzes two basic 
convictions of Christ, namely, “that life 
at its core is fundamentally simple and 
that the primary condition for its com- 
prehension is not brilliance of intellect 
but sincerity of spirit,” and that “for 
Jesus, normal life is an unbroken unity 
and is in unity with the reality that 
surrounds and conditions life.” The 
chapter on the church is a well bal- 
anced and illuminating statement of the 
nature and function of the church 
throughout the ages and in the world 
of today. There is a brief epilogue on 
“The Christian Movement in Tomor- 
row’s World.” 

This is an excellent little book to 
place in the hands of perplexed college 
students. It is the last of the twelve 
volumes comprising the Hazen Books 
on Religion, and, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, is one of the best in the 
series. go Goa 


Youth 


Introduction to Youth by Erdman 
Harris. The Macmillan Company. 221 
pages. $1.75. 

Ever since Erdman Harris produced 
his book, Twenty-One, a good many 
years ago, leaders of youth have hoped 
that he might again deal with the sub- 
ject and if possible somewhat more ex- 
tensively. That hope has been fulfilled 
with the publication of this volume. 

Out of his many years of rich experi- 
ence in dealing with young people, this 
instructor at Lawrenceville School and 
lecturer at Union Theological Seminary, 
has provided a book which will become 
a standard work in the field. Whereas 
the former volume was designed to be 
read by the young people themselves, 
this one has been written for those who 
deal with young people. He has there- 
fore given ‘a good dea! of attention 
to certain working techniques: the 
making of speeches and the preaching 
of sermons, the task of informal teach- 
ing, the work of interviewing, and the 
process of moral and spiritual guid- 
ance.” 

One does not read far before realiz- 
ing why Professor Harris can dub 
himself as one who enjoys being with 
young people. The freshness of the il- 
lustrations, the contemporanity of his 
materia], the vivacity and verve of his 
style indicate one who in constant con- 
tact with youth would charm them by 
his presence. In addition to all this he 
displays an uncanny ability to interpret 
vouth to age as anyone can testify who 
has once heard him lecture. 

This is a book for all who must deal 





with youth in any capacity whatsoever. 
Here are set up the guideposts for par- 
ents, teachers, ministers, and leaders 
which will help them to be of great- 
est service to the future of youth and 
to the youth of the future. It is not a 
guide book which instructs adults how 
to make youth behave, but rather 
shows how older people can help young 
people to help themselves. 

A series of evenings devoted to seri- 
ous study of this book would do much 
for the life of any church. £6 


A Theology for Christian Youth by 
Henry David Gray. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville. 144 pages. 
$1.00. 

This is a good book but it is not the 
best in the field. Did anyone ever start 
a review in such a manner before? 
Perhaps not. However, in this case the 
statement is true. The truth lies in the 
fact that the best book in this field 
still remains to be written. 

All honor, however, to Dr. Gray for 
the splendid piece of work which he 
has done. He has certainly worked an 
untilled field. As one who has carefully 
investigated this unworked area this re- 
viewer can bear testimony to the need 
of more books in this field for young 
people of high school age. True it is 
that there are Brown’s:Beliefs That 
Matter and Houf’s: What Religion Js 
and Does which delve in this area but 
they are for at least the later college 
years if not graduate study. 

One cannot better set forth the theme 
of the book than in the words of the 
jacket: “Christian beliefs and what 
they mean in everyday living are here 
explained in straightforward language 
of today’s young people.” Dr. Gray 
knows young people, and well he should 
for as secretary of young people and 
student life for the Congregational and 
Christian Church he “eats, sleeps, and 
thinks young people and their activi- 
ties and welfare.” 

One has to know Dr. 
stand his uncanny ability at making the 
abstract concrete, the elusive easy to 
grasp, and the beclouded clear. 

There is a great career ahead of this 
book. It will answer many a youth 
question which has defied the best 
efforts of leaders in the past. Further- 
more, the reasonable price will not be 
a hindrance to its circulation. 

EGG. 


Is Yours by Daniel A. 
263 pages. 


Opportunity 
Poling. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 

This book, written by a man who is 
eminent as a radio and pulpit minister 
and known around the world as a leader 
of Christian youth, is apparently de- 
voted to the defeat of defeatism. Even 
the jacket of the book with its pic- 
tures of farm, office and camp help to 


proclaim the truth that American life | 


need not stand still. 
portunity! 

That truth which is not only stranger 
but also stronger than fiction is indi- 
cated by these extraordinary success 
stories. 
Signe Larson, Russell H. Conwell, 
Chevalier Jackson, Glenn Cunningham, 
W. B. Love, Clifford W. Beers, Charles 


Goodyear and Francis E. Clark furnish | 


background for several of the essays. 
Achievement in the face of difficulty is 
the predominant theme. The minister 
will not only find illustrations for his 


The lives of such people as | 


There still is op- | 


| 
| 
| 








Gray to under- | 











A Major Contribution to 
Modern Thought 


Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s 


Gifford Lectures 


The Nature and 
Destiny of Man 


‘‘Human Nature’’—the most complete ex- 
pression of Niebuhr’s thought and the 
first volume of his monumental Gifford 
Lectures—is now ready. $2.75 


Publication of ‘‘Human Destiny," Vol. II, 
will follow within the year. 








Candles in the 
Wind 
by Allan Knight Chalmers 


For all who are seeking a personal religion, 
here is a convincing and inspiring presen- 
tation of the Christian message. $2.00 





The Strong Name 


by James S. Stewart 


An outstanding new book by the noted 
Scottish preacher and author of ‘‘The 


Gates of New Life.’ $2.00 





Christianity 
An Inquiry into 
Its Nature and Truth 
by Harris Franklin Rall 


In current demand—the much-acclaimed 
$15,000 Bross Award Winner which Bishop 
F. J. McConnell calls, ‘“‘One of the most 
remarkable books in the theological field 
with which I am acquainted.”’ A Religious 
Book Club Selection. $2.50 


Good Christian 
Men 


by H. Martin P. Davidson 


“‘A superb approach to Christian history 

. a dramatic pageant of outstanding fig- 
ures who have carried the banner of the 
Church from earliest days to the present.”’ 
Religious Book Club Bulletin. $2.00 


The Church 
of Our 
Fathers 


by Roland H. Bainton ia 


An enthralling and infor- 
mative story of the Church 
from earliest times to our 
era for younger readers. 
With over 200 illustrations. 

$2.50 
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sermons, but will also find another 
equally valuable resource as he takes 
down this book in a moment of his own 
discouragement (perhaps on Monday 
mornings) and refreshes his knowledge 
that others too have had disappoint- 
ments and that victory seldom comes 
easily. 

Living by Speedometer or by Com- 
pass, Civilization Versus Culture, Su- 
perman Versus Apeman, A Book for the 
Crisis and Lincoln and Liberty are 
among the chapter headings which 
have other and more varied themes. 
The book closes with a chapter on 
“The American Way,” in which Dr. 
Poling asserts that the way of economic 
life for us is the way which follows 
in the best of our national traditions 
and is above all “the way of opportu- 
nity.” 

The style of writing is a reflection 
of the vigorous personality of the au- 
thor. To read it is a a - 


The Changing World 

The Fire Bird by Gleb Botkin. Flem- 
ming H. Revell Company. 278 pages. 
$2.50. 

Did you know that the most simple 
way to become the happiest of mortals 
is to catch the Fire Bird? At least, 
that is what Russian folklore tells us. 
The Fire Bird with the body resembling 
that of a peacock, the face of a woman 
with a golden crown on her head, 
seems, however, to be a most evasive 
creature. Once you have caught her, 
you have to let her go, for she cannot 
survive in captivity. As a reward for 
releasing her, your wishes are fulfilled. 

But, perhaps, it seems ridiculous to 
be speaking about an imaginary Fire 
Bird in connection with the understand- 
ing of modern Russia—for that is the 
true mission of this book. Gleb Bot- 
kin seems to feel differently about it. 
He says that “one cannot begin to un- 
derstand Russia without becoming ac- 
quainted with the everlasting Russian 
pursuit of the Fire Bird.” For the 
Russians, more than any other people 
on earth always feel that the only way 
to improve one’s fortune is to find a 
more favorable environment—to catch 
the Fire Bird. In Russia, whether a 
person succeeds or fails, the environ- 
ment is the answer to it all. To them, 
there is no such thing as achieving 
happiness, they feel they must wander 
from place to place seeking it and 
trusting to one’s luck. The very birth 
of the Russian state came as a result 
of aimless wandering about the sixth 
century of the Christian era. 

The purpose of this book is to give a 
comprehensive view of Russia from its 
beginning, at least twelve centuries 
ago, through the present day. It shows 
the dictatorship of Stalin as the fu fill- 
ment of Russia’s age-long yearning for 
an adequate solution to the problem of 
life rather than as an ominous event. 
Mr. Botkin is the best informed Rus- 
sian living in the United States. He 
received his intimate knowledge of Rus- 
sian affairs from his father, who was 
court physician and personal adviser to 
the last of the ezars. The Fire Bird is 
a stirring story filled with great Rus- 
sian personalities, a living picture of 
Russia and her former rulers by the 
man who wrote The Real Romanovs 
and The Woman Who Rose A 
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From the Womans Press.. 
REMEMBER APRIL 


ASSURANCES OF LIFE ETERNAL 
by Margaret E. Burton 75¢ 


“Ye who fear death, remember April’’—a 
small anthology of poetry, prayers and prose 
selections concerning immortality. 


WE PLAN OUR OWN 
WORSHIP SERVICES 
by Winnifred Wygal $1.00 


A thoughtful guide in the preparation of 
services of worship. Suggested services are 
included, developed on the idea of worship as 
an art as well as an act. 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 














For the International —*—| 
=———_ Sunday School Lessons 


MANUAL OF 


(| VISUAL TEACHING 


“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 


"TEACH the younger chil- 

dren by means of this new, 

instructive, fascinating meth- 

od. Cut-outs enable you to 

: | hold the interest by combining 

word with action. All draw- 

ings required are in the Manual, with simple, easily 

understood instructions. 
Published quarterly at the amazingly 
low price of $1.00 
FREE ] Our Book Catalogue, or samples of our sound 
* Sunday School papers and quarterlies. 

CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 

1572 N. Third Street Harrisburg, Pa. 


TAGE el 


on the International 
Uniform Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 
lesson expositions written by specialists 
for every ~ge group. Undenominational 
and uncontroversial with room only for 
constructive truth. 





Manual of 
VISUAL TEACHING 
THROUGH 


‘THE EVE TO THE WEART 




















Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Standard Courses in Absentia 
Leading to Regular Graduation 
College courses in Arts and Sciences, Bibli- 

cal Literature, Religious Education. 
College Course in the Humanities 
(History, Literature, Religion, Philosophy) 
BASED UPON THE HARVARD CLASSICS 
Graduate Research Courses 
Enroll Now Reasonable Tuition 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Department E 








* * * * * 7 * 


VITALIZE WORSHIP 


« These hymnals attain a new level of value « 
spiritually and musically. “Inter-Church 
Hymnal” $75.00 a 100; “American Church 

* and Church School Hymnal’ $55.00 a 100; #* 

“American Junior Church School Hymnal’ 

$40.00 a 100. Not prepaid. Returnable sam- 

ples sent on request. ~ 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 


* al 


- 


| * 5741-D West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois * 


* * * * * * * * * * 





The Church 


What Does Jesus Expect of His 
Church? by Sam Higginbottom. Flem- 
si H. Revell Company. 128 pages. 
1.25. 


This book is the report or reflections 
of the moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., for the year 1939-40. 
The author is president of the Alla- 
habad Christian College in India and is 
a lay missionary. Mr. and Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom, in the year that he was moder- 
ator, visited by invitation, large and 
small churches in every state except 
Maine and Nevada. 

One will find in this little volume an 
interesting evaluation of the church 
from the point of view of good, Chris- 
tian common-sense. It emphasizes not 
only what is to the credit of the church, 
but also what is the matter with it. 
There is one chapter titled “The 
Woman’s Viewpoint,” written by Mrs. 
Higginbottom. Two of the moderator’s 
addresses complete the book, one of 
them being his sermon at the opening 
of the 152nd annual General Assembly 
of the Church. 

The elements of strength and weak- 
ness of the churches dealt with here 
are not peculiar to Presbyterianism. If 
one did not know the author’s denomi- 
national affiliation he might suspect 
that the book dealt with any of the 
major Protestant denominations. 

H. W. H. 


Worship 


Form and Freedom in Worship by 
Clarence Seidenspinner. Willett, Clark 





& Company. 186 pages. $2.00. 

Now and again one comes upon a 
daring soul who desiring a book for a 
certain purpose and not finding one to 
his purpose writes one himself. There 
are times when this is done and the 
need is still unfilled. However, such is 
not the case with the excellent volume 
which Clarence Seidenspinner has pro- 
duced. Those who know the high 
standard of writing which Mr. Seiden- 
spinner has set in his contributions to 
the Christian Century will look for 
good writing in this volume. They will 
not be disappointed. His book is, to the 
mind of this reviewer, the best one yet 
contributed to that most excellent se- 
ries “The Minister’s Professional Li- 
brary.” 

The author sought a book to do three 
things. When he found it necessary to 
produce it himself, he wrote it with a 
three-fold contribution in mind. To 
summarize his words in the preface: 
“IT wanted a book that correlated three 
aspects of the field of worship; (1) It 
must relate worship to modern life; (2) 
It must briefly summarize the Christian 
heritage of worship; and (3) It must 
really be a manual, containing practical 
and detailed suggestions for the crafts- 
man on the arrangement of services, 
the composition of prayers, collects and 
litanies, the selection of liturgical ma- 
terial, the outlining of sermons and the 
use of the church building.” 

His basic contention is that worship 
has lost its vitality because it has 
failed to pour content into old forms. 
The author suggests that prose, poetry, 
architecture, and art may be made to 
serve the cause of revitalizing worship. 
This book will provide the course in 
worship which most ministers longed 
for in theological seminary but never 
were able to secure. It will give new 





insight into the art of sermonizing. 
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Chapter VII on “The Sermon” is the 
best thing in the field. Taken to heart 
it will do much to revitalize our all-too- 
stolid preaching. 

I. G. G. 


Our Dwelling Place by Clarence | 
Larsen. | 
Size 8% x | 


Seidenspinner and_ Gilbert 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
11 inches. 30 fuil page illustrations. 
$2.00. 

Some people find God by the church 
altar; others seek him in the open 
spaces; some find him in personal rela- 
tionship. Here is one volume which 
seeks to capitalize on these various 
moods. Thirty full page photographic 
illustrations have been provided by Gil- 
bert Larsen. They show the sea, the 
sky, mountains, motherhood, courtship, 
the church and other phases of human 
experience. Mr. Seidenspinner has _pre- 
pared devotional guides to follow the 
mood produced by the picture. 

The volume is a work of artistic 
beauty and devotional inspiration. It 
is loose-leaved so that the pages turn 
easy and lie flat. The authors and pub- 
lishers have cooperated to give us a 
guide for personal devotions which will 
be treasured through the years. 

W. H. L. 


Various Topics 


Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol- 
ume III. Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, Inc. 640 pages. $10.00. 

This third volume in the very valu- 
able Jewish Encyclopedia covers from 
Canards to Education. We have been 
extravagant in our praises of the 
earlier volumes. This maintains the 
high order of editorial material and 
material attractiveness. It contains 
some nine hundred articles. Ten pages 
are devoted to the refutation of com- 
mon Jewish Canards from Apion to 
Coughlin. Six pages are given to a 
discussion of capitalism; Communism 
has five pages; cooperatives eleven 
pages, etc. 

The volume is dedicated to Louis 
Marshall. While the books are pre- 
pared primarily for the Jewish reader 
they prove very valuable to all stu- 
dents.. Christian ministers will appre- 
ciate the portions which deal with the 
Bible and Jewish history. The editor- 
in-chief of the Encyclopedia is Rabbi 
Isaac Landman. 

W. H. L. 


Living Where Jesus Lived by Emma 
Jewell Ross. The Macmillan Company. 
111 pages. $1.50. 

This little book, evidently written 
for boys and girls of junior age, should 
have a good sale, for it meets a felt 
need and does it in an excellent way. 

It is a travel book, yet one which 
gets away from the tedious manner of 
many travel books. Emma Jewell Ross 
of Dallas, Texas, traveled extensively 
in the lands where Jesus traveled and 
she tells in simple, yet poignant lan- 
guage of the things she saw there and 
the conditions she found. 

One statement in the preface may 
amaze most readers. We have been 
continually told that if one wants to 
see the Holy Land he must not delay 
as the customs of the people are rap- 
idly changing, and it will be but a 
short time until the customs are lost. 
In answer to this the author states: “In 
spite of the attempts that have been 
made down through the ages to west- 
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we call the modern era. 








Christian religion. 
audience. 
and confident.” 


nique. 








The Great Century [1800-1914 A.D.| 


Europe and the United States 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


Volume IV in A History of the Expansion of Christianity deals with 
the problems which Christianity faced in a world rushing into what 
The organization and methods of Roman 
Catholicism, Protestantism and Russian Orthodoxy; missionary work 
among Moslems, Jews and pagans in Europe, and among immigrants, 
Indians and Negroes in the United States; the subtle interplay of new . 
forces within and without Christianity; all these and more come under 
the author’s amazing scope and judicious analysis. 


52 Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls 
By CARL S. WEIST 


Here is a collection of sermon talks that meets all the requirements for 
use with alert, modern boys and girls. 
of every child’s experience is added an attention-winning narrative art 
that plays fair with the child mind. The result is fifty-two stories 
that commend themselves to narrator and listener alike. 


Good News for Bad Times 


By FREDERICK K. STAMM 


Millions of perplexed and troubled people today need to be reached 
with simple, vivid messages that present the supporting faith of the 
Dr. Stamm has devoted his radio ministry to this 
Here are forty striking short sermons, “compact, concrete 
They make good reading, and for the minister 
they demonstrate a popularly tested homiletic and expository tech- 


HARPER G&G BROTHERS 





























$3.50 


To timely topics that are a part 


$1.50 


$1.50 . 
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ernize Palestine, first by the Greeks, 
then by the Romans, next by the Cru- 
saders, and now by the Zionists, life 
still moves on; and the fellah Arab to- 
day—a descendant of the ancient Ca- 
naanites—continues to live very much 
as he did three thousands years ago.” 

Teachers will find an excellent sec- 
tion in the back of the book devoted 
to questions to be discussed with 
juniors. Although written primarily 
for the pupils, most teachers would 
profit from reading this book. 

i 1 Sh 





REVIVES MICHIGAN CHURCH 
CORPORATIONS 
Lansing, Michigan—By attaching an 
amendment to a house bill authorizing 
the reinstatement of private corpora- 
tions whose charters have lapsed, 
Senator J. T. Hammond of Benton Har- 
bor moved to permit the revival of 90 
per cent of the Congregational and 
Episcopal church corporations in the 
state which are legally dead. 














In offering his amendment, Senator | 
Hammond said: “When the legislature | 


provided a general non-profit corpora- 
tion law in 1931 which calls for annual 
reports and the payment of a $2 a year 
fee, few of the church corporations 


realized their legal status had been 


changed. 


“This amendment will allow a church 


corporation by filing a report and pay- | 


ing a $2 fee to clear the slate. 





































Can Christianity 
Again Conquer 
Roman Imperialism? 


How firm is our 
foundation for 
another successful 


attack? READ 


HOW FIRM 
A FOUNDATION 


By James C. Muir 


A sequel to “His Truth Endureth” 


In his well-known work, “His Truth Endur- 
eth,” Mr. Muir swept aside the mist of unre- 
ality which enshrouds the Old Testament. In 
this new critical study of the New Testament 
he gives us a new insight into the greatest 
drama of all time through the highlights of 
secular history and archeological discovery. 
You will thrill to a better appreciation of the 
great heritage left us by the Man of Galilee. 

Christ, born into an era of dictators and 
power politics, conquered Rome. Find, in 
these fascinating pages HOW FIRM A 
FOUNDATION he left us for the defeat of 
imperialism again on the march. 

Packed with facts, but still as entertaining 
as a novel, here is “the source book of 100 
sermons on Spiritual Rearmament” .. . a 
book to bring strength and comfort in these 
trying times. 

More than 300 pages, illustrated, price $2.50. As 


a gift set with “His Truth Endureth,” both vol- 
umes $4.75. At your book store. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





























































Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and pharisees, ye shall in no case en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven.— 
Matthew 5:20. 


NFORTUNATELY this text is 
U pretty generally misunderstood. 

When it comes to mind feelings 
of condemnation are aroused against 
the classes mentioned. But, strange as 
it may seem to us, the statement would 
cause the greatest surprise to those 
who heard it, and it would cause a 
shock to the scribes and the pharisees 
themselves. Our opinions of them are 
based on the blistering condemnation 
Jesus pronounced on them, when he 
said, “Woe unto you, scribes and 
pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men; 
for neither go in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to 
Woe unto you, scribes and pha- 


go in. 
risees, hypocrites! for ye devour 
widows’ houses, and for a _ pretence 


make long prayer; therefore ye shall 
receive the greater damnation.” You 
remember the long list of woes he pro- 
nounced upon them. Our opinion of 
these people is formed from this denun- 
ciation, and Jesus was certainly right 
in his discernment of their character, 
but no one else realized this. Accord- 
ing to the standards of the time these 
were the most exemplary classes of the 
population. The scribes were the 
scholars amongst the priests; they 
would correspond to the professors in 
theological seminaries today. The pha- 
risees were the most exemplary lay- 
men, the most exemplary lay-church- 
They were most scrupulous in 
their observance of the ordinances of 
their religion. For the support of it 
they gave nearly a half of their in- 
come, one-tenth for the support of the 
temple, a tenth for the support of the 
priests, another tenth for the support 
of the levites, then every three years 
a fourth tenth for the relief of the 
Every seven years they forgave 
the debts owed them and periodically 
allowed the land they lived on to revert 
to its traditional owner. Jesus was 
right when he said they would com- 
pass sea and land to make one convert. 
The pharisee in his prayer in the 
temple was telling the truth when he 
said: “I am not as other men are, I 
fast twice in the week, I give tithes of 


men. 


poor. 


*Formerly minister, South Presbyterian Church, 
(Cleve nd Ohio 





The Most Urgent Need 


A Sermon by Yrancis M. Aall* 


all I possess, etc.” As Canon Streeter 
has pointed out: “It would be the 
greatest mistake to suppose these peo- 
ple were of low character. They have 
a bad name among us but they were 
the most exemplary people of their 
time. They were zealous for their 
faith even to the point of martyrdom, 
many did voluntarily lose their lives 
for their religion. They were persons 
of principles and on the whole lived up 
to them.” It is necessary for us to 
keep this in mind when we are trying 
to understand Jesus’ condemnation of 
them. 

The question is forced up on us: 
“Why did Jesus condemn them so 
severely?” They were good men as 
good men were thought of at the time. 
We would doubtless have thought them 
good if we had been living then. It is 
not in their outward manner of life 
that they would be condemned. Like 
Paul before he became a Christian 
they lived “after the most straightest 
sect of our religion.” It has been 
said of them: “They were good but 
not good enough!” I think it is most 
important for us to get this, for it 
has lessons we must not neglect. These 
classes lacked the distinctive elements 
of genuine religion. This shows itself 
in their failure to discern the signs 
of the times and to recognize true 
character when it appeared before 
them. Perhaps their one sin was com- 
placency, they did not wish to improve, 
they would not accept anything new, 
they did not wish to make progress. 
President Eliot of Harvard used to say 
the test of an educated man was his 
ability to recognize an honest man 
when he sees him. The fatal defect of 
the scribes and pharisees was that they 
didn’t see God in Jesus, that they did 
not hear him because they were not 
“of the truth.” Religion is a living 
thing, to be genuine it must always be 
improving. It is expressed in some 
lines I once wrote for a Christian 
saint on her eighty-fourth birthday. 
The particular lines ran as follows: 


And she’ll teach us, if we let her; 
Now she’s four-score years and four, 
That we always should grow better, 
And still better, more and more. 
True religion will adjust itself to 
changed conditions and it will be con- 
tinually pressing on toward perfection. 
The goal Jesus set before us is: “Be 
ye perfect, even as your Father in 








Of course this can 


heaven is perfect.” 
never be reached but just because of 


that we should never cease making 
progress. 
There has perhaps never been a 


time when it has been more necessary 
to lift the level of Christian thinking 
and Christian living than the present. 
We have no trouble in recognizing that 
our religion lacks the power we think 
it ought to have. It does not appear 
to furnish us the security devout souls 
in other times enjoyed. Its pronounce- 
ments do not command the respect that 
used to be accorded similar deliver- 
ances. When we look critically into 
our own lives we discover that we our- 
selves, all unconsciously perhaps, have 
gotten into the habit of depending 
almost entirely upon human agencies, 
to the neglect of the unseen God, who 
is over all and in all. 

As Prof. Horton points out: “What 
is plainly happening in our time is 
that the Christian idea of God is losing 
the central and authoritative place it 
has hitherto held in western civiliza- 
tion. It is being replaced by new ob- 
jects of popular trust and devotion, 
which are to all intents and purposes, 
new gods.” This is a serious situa- 
tion, extremely serious. And we Chris- 
tians must be honest enough to con- 
fess that it has come about on account 
of our indifference, and because we 
have not aroused ourselves to meet the 
new conditions as we should. We 
should have realized that the enormous 
increase in scientific knowledge and 
power required readjustments of our 
Christian thinking and practice to keep 
pace with it. We knew, or should have 
known, that purely secular knowledge 
and power, unless controled by the 
Christian spirit, would be used as in- 
struments of destruction, as well as 
construction. We didn’t realize this— 
or realizing it did not bestir ourselves 
to meet it. As a result we are in the 
midst of a world-shaking catastrophe 
that threatens the destruction of a 
civilization that has been built up at 
the cost of the struggle and the sac- 
rifice of generations! I have no doubt 
that if our Christian advance had kept 
pace with scientific advance this cala- 
mity would have been prevented, and 
we would have been well on the way 
to abolish this horrible world sin! 
Redeeming the Past 


Our plain duty is to acknowledge 
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our past sin, repent of it, and deter- 
mine to do our best to redeem what we 
can of what has been lost. This can 
only be done by developing a higher 
type of Christianity than we have had 
hitherto. This must not be confined 
to the leaders amongst Christian 
groups, though it should begin with 
them, but every true Christian, how- 
ever humble, should have a part in it. 
Everyone of us must realize, and we 
preachers most of all, that however 
good we may have been in the past we 
have not been good enough. Canon 
Streeter discerned this even before the 
present devastating horror broke upon 











the world. Some five years ago he | 


declared in a notable sermon on Palm 


Sunday in Copenhagen: “What is the | 


matter with our civilization is not 
that we are worse than our ancestors. 
It is that our advance in knowledge and 
power has outstripped our moral ad- 
vance. The discoveries of modern sci- 
ence, mechanical invention and oppor- 
tunity for organization, have put into 
the hands of the human race powers 
which if used for destructive purposes, 
can destroy civilization. Therefore, if 
we are to survive at all—if we are to 
survive at all—we have got to be bet- 
ter than our fathers.” Because it is 
so necessary for us to realize this I 
venture to quote one or two other emi- 
nent authorities. 


President Angell, in the last bacca- 
laureate sermon he delivered as presi- 
dent of Yale University, declared: 
“The world today has no greater need 
than a vigorous revival of true reli- 
gion, one in which every class and 
every community should share. This 
is my considered conviction. You can- 
not really cure the ills of the social or- 
der without also healing the moral and 
spiritual ailments of the individual.” 

Professor Van Dusen, dean of Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, 
adds his solemn warning: “Man must 
take the hard way upward or he must 
sink to lower depths than he has known 
before.” 

Professor Compton, the Nobel Prize 
winner, warns us of the tremendous 
urgency of the situation. In an article 
in American Magazine of April last, 
he declares that the progress he and 
his fellow scientists made last year in 
their efforts to break up the atom 
gives promise of complete success any- 
time, it may come any day. When this 
is accomplished the tremendous energy 
from a speck of uranium the size of 
a pin-head would be equal to that of a 
ton of coal! “In such a time,” Profes- 
or Compton says, “fraught with un- 
Jimited possibilities of good or ill, 
there is need as never before, of love 
of our neighbors. There is need of the 
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New Foundation Sponsors Fine 
Arts in Religion 
by Marcus Bach’ 


F compelling interest to contem- 

porary religion is the announce- 

ment of “The Religious Fine 
Arts Foundation” established for the 
enrichment of worship and the re-en- 
listment of talent in the program of 
the church in America. 

For many years there has been evi- 
dence of a renewal of interest in this 
field, a rethinking in respect to the 
value of liturgies; a consideration of 
the church as a place of worship as 
well as of sermonic counsel; a convic- 
tion that the service which it can ren- 
der better than any other is one of 
spiritual inspiration. Toward these 
ends church buildings have been beau- 
tified, services have become integrated, 
and there has been an effort to bring 
the congregation more _ subjectively 
into the spirit of worship. These ef- 
forts have not been premised upon a 
purely emotional emphasis; they have, 
rather, recognized the instinctive de- 
sire on the part of mankind to com- 
mune with God, to find an expression 
of God in the good, the beautiful, and 
the true. 


Today, more than in the recent past, 
when the very nature of world dilem- 
mas makes for confusion, when a 
strangely chaotic clamor is heard for 
champions whose aims alternate with 
the hours, when the opinions of men 
and of nations vacillate and often 
perish lightning-fast, there seems to 
be a heartening note in the thought 
that God, in America, may be wor- 
shipped, glorified, exalted with the tal- 
ent and gifts of nature and man. And 
those who once thought it necessary to 
prove him, to explain, interpret, and 
define his ways, now feel that he is 
worthy of simple exaltation and praise 
from the believing hearts of his people. 

It is the purpose of The Religious 
Fine Arts Foundation to coordinate the 
whole program of the fine arts which 
has up to now been mainly sporadic 
efforts by qualified groups and capa- 
ble, well-meaning individuals, whose 
aims, however worthy, have been lost 
because of a need for fellowship, in- 
tegration, and direction through a cen- 
tral headquarters. Their attempts 
have frequently been overwhelmed by 


*Director, The Religious Fine Arts Foundation, 
25 North Mentor Street, Pasadena, California. 
Any inquiries regarding the work of the founda- 
tion may be addressed to him. 


the very challenge of the field and they 
have looked in vain for some channel 
through which their efforts could find 
assistance and the proper inward 
unity. 

Ministers, who have in their churches 
seen the awareness that results from 
the depths of worship, have long 
sensed the need for an organization of 
this kind. “Such a foundation,” says 
Dr. Raymond Calkins, First Church 
in Cambridge, Congregational, “will 
make a distinct, valuable and needed 
contribution to the corporate workers 
of the church.” To which a former 
moderator of the Presbyterian Assem- 
bly of Southern California, Dr. Earl 
W. Haney, adds, “The church has had 
no provision to use the notable gifts 
of her members in many of the cul- 
tural fields. Through a foundation of 
this kind this lack may be corrected, 
and the life of the church will thereby 
be greatly strengthened.” 

This is not the place to enter into a 
discussion on the value of art in wor- 
ship; that importance has been avowed 
throughout the ages. All forms of 
ecclesiastical beauty, from the poetic 
grandeur of Scripture to the finest ex- 
pression of the builder, have pene- 
trated that value. Two points, how- 
ever, would seem to need emphasis here 
in order that the aims of the Founda- 
tion shall be clearly defined. 

1. A return to a use and apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts would seem to 
serve as the ultimate religion-basis for 
modern man. Worship is a universal 
language. It speaks intelligently to 
believers no matter how widely diverse 
they may be in their adherence to cer- 
tain fundamental tenets of faith. Wor- 
ship is an “expression-language.” No- 
bility is its characteristic and com- 








“Mr. Bach is unique among the advocates of 
religious tolerance and goodwill among the vari- 
ous faiths of America. Significant articles on his 
work and experiences have appeared in Readers’ 
Digest, Christian Century, Theatre Arts, and in 
this and other journals. His plays on brotherhood 
are published by Samuel French, Inc., Walter H. 
Baker Company, Willett, Clark & Company and 
others. In 1937 he was selected to write the 
script for the Chicago Centennial in which the 
three great faiths of the city united in a pageant- 
spectacle glorifying the freedom of worship. Fore- 
most among his work is his own presentation of 
his experiences among such groups as the Peni- 
tentes of the American Southwest, the Trappists 
of Kentucky, and his views on America as the 
Frontier of Faith.” 








munion with God is its aim. Upon this 
far-reach into vital living experience 
there is, as there has ever been, an 
opportunity for understanding and 
brotherhood. “Certain y,” says Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, in speaking of the 
aims of the Foundation, “if we can 
bring art of a high character into the 
development of all of our places of 
worship it will be a real addition to 
the spiritual and cultural life of the 
nation.” 

2. There is an indication of at least 
the beginning of something like a ren- 
aissance in the use of the fine arts 
in the churches’ program. In a pre- 
liminary poll of churches representing 
five of the larger denominations, 83 
per cent indicated that they felt a 
genuine need for a greater emphasis 
on the worship-portion of the services. 
Some of the ministers in this classifi- 
cation went so far as to say there was 
a definite “return to a more liturgical 
type of program”; 18 per cent saw no 
indication of any change or need for 
change; 9 pen cent were against any 
further attention in this field and con- 
strued an appeal in this direction to 
be largely of an emotional character. 
It should be restated here that it is 
not the purpose of The Religious Fine 
Arts Foundation to stress a return of 
liturgy as such; it is definitely its pur- 
pose to invoke the talent of those who 
can contribute toward making the 
church the place of honest spiritual 
experience. We are concerned with 
spiritual ultimates with the reality of 
the supernatural, with the _ infinite 
benediction of communion with the 
divine which is the privilege—and the 
desire of those who are essentially reli- 
gious. If there is emotion in all this 
let us make the best of it. 

If, under the cooperative effort of 
those who are to serve in the program 
of the Foundation, something is devel- 
oped which will be of benefit to the 
service of worship, this finding will be 
submitted for the minister’s evalua- 
tion and application in his program. 
When talent is considered of inestim- 
able value and is fostered through the 
aid of the Foundation that talent will 
be made available to religion. There 
is no particular reason why, for so 
many years, so much excellent talent 
has been lost to the church nor why 
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such a wealth of ability has been com- 
pelled to drift into the midstream of 
commercial or secular pursuits. “Reli- 
gion,” says the nationally famous ra- 
dio speaker, Alfred Grant Walton, 
“needs the enrichment which the arts 
may bring and this new movement will 
promote a spiritual development not 
only in the lives of all who are en- 
listed in it, but in the collective life of 
the church as a whole. Here is a 
chance for a cultural influence to be 
combined with a spiritual power and 
to be brought to bear upon the whole 
life of the nation.” 


The one mission which the church 
can fulfill better than any other or- 
ganization or agency or group is the 
mission of worship. This is not a 
revolutionary idea, it is nothing new, 
it is not even original. Since the serv- 
ices in the temple, since the time of 
the first mass, since the hymns of the 
first Christians, since the period of the 
first oratorio, the object of cathedral, 
chapel and synagogue has been to pro- 
vide a sanctuary of worship, a place in 
which the soul of man could pay silent 
or extravagant admiration to God and 
where, for one small moment, man 
might imagine himself something more 
than an earth-bound being, where he 
could tell himself that he would not, 
even if he could, be content only with 
kinship with this earth. Theodore 
Parker once said, “if man cannot be 
religious he will be superstitious, and 
if he worships not the true God he will 
have his idols.” 

No one is unmindful of the church’s 
social program, nor of the church as a 
community center, nor of any service 
it may have to offer its people. There 
is need for a minister being an inter- 
preter of his age and for him to pos- 
sess and express views which he con- 
siders ethical for the general good. 
But, when this is done at the expense 
of worship, as it has in many locations 
for so many years, a vital fire has 
died, and a great calamity has fallen 
upon Christendom. 


Have we no right to assume that this 
age will contribute something in the 
way of religious art, drama, music? 
Is there any reason why a great hymn 
or painting or expression of man’s 
spiritual quest should not result from 
twentieth century Christendom? Is 
there any just argument against es- 
tablishing a Foundation to serve the 
religious field in the same way that 
educational foundations serve and as- 
sist in social and academic enterprises? 
We believe that contemporary religion 
is significant, vital, alive, and we have 
faith in it. 

“The program contemplated by The 
Religious Fine Arts Foundation,” says 
Herrick B. Young, secretary of the 
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Department of Missionary Personnel 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, “would seem to be one 
of the most noteworthy signs of quick- 
ening in Protestantism. Every sin- 
cere and enlightened follower of Christ 
should bend every energy to achieve 
the varied and signal objectives envi- 
saged by this Foundation.” 


Two practical projects, are at pres- 
ent in preparation as the initial un- 
dertakings of this organization. The 
first is a series of worship services en- 
titled Worship Through the Ages. 
These programs will be a documentary | 
presentation of inspirational nature 
depicting fundamental aspects of wor- 
ship and its relation to the life of man. 
The second is the endorsement of an 
entirely new publication of religious | 
thought for today graphically designed 
to inspire a renewal of confidence in 
the enduring principles of faith. This 
book, under the caption of Sunrise of 
the Soul is to be the work of Freeman | 
Chase Leslie, noted religious poet, and | 
a selected staff. Illustrative art work | 
will include the new kodachrome proc- | 
ess never before included in a publish- | 
ing project of this kind. 
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The Most Urgent Need 
(From page 447) 

ber the first word of the preaching of 
Jesus, and of that of John the Bap- 
tist who went before him: ‘Repent, for 
judgment is hanging over you.’ If we 
really see our weaknesses, failures, 
etc., defects which the Bible calls sins, 
if we begin with ourselves and do 
something about correcting these we 
shall be doing our bit for the salvation 
of civilization.” 
Preaching Through Living 

The most effective means of winning 
people to Christianity is through the 
influence of a genuine Christian life. 
We preachers must be much more care- 
ful than we have been to heed the ad- 
monition to give “‘no offense in any- 
thing that the ministry be not blamed.” 
Lawyers, doctors, businessmen, people 
in every walk of life must be careful 
that the qualities of true Christianity 
dominate their entire career. Our 
higher duties will require also, that we 
be more careful than we have been 
that the character of the church be 
more distinctively Christian than it 
has been, as far as our influence goes. 
The influence of the organized church 
in modern life is far from what it 
ought to be, far from what it might be. 

In readjusting our Christian way of 
life it is necessary to be more con- 
scientious than we are accustomed to 
be. When we carefully examine our 
common practice we discover that we 
have been in the habit of going along 
with public sentiment without bring- 
ing that to the bar of conscientious 
conviction. We follow the fashion too 
often without raising the question, 
whether it is wholesome or otherwise, 
whether it is helpful or injurious, 
whether it is good or bad. It is not 
necessary for us to go to the extremes 
that the fanatical groups practice, but 
true Christians ought surely to be 
recognized as those who are striving 
above everything else to conform to the 
of their unseen Master. The 
conscience is his voice with us still, 
though no longer heard in audible 
tones. The more faithfully it is fol- 
lowed the more clearly will we be able 
to discern his will, and understand his 
ways. It is just here we may find the 
reason for so much confusion in ref- 
erence to what takes place, such as the 
common question heard so often these 
days: “Why doesn’t God stop the 
war? Why doesn’t he strike Hitler 
dead?” ete., ete. Why doesn’t God 
spare us the hardships we have to en- 
dure, in sickness, in sorrow, in poverty, 
in disappointment, and all the way 
down to our smallest difficulty? If we 
are more conscientious many of these 
perplexities will be cleared up, and the 


wishes 


others will be meekly borne’ with 


resignation. 


Our lack of strict conscientiousness 
may be seen in the wide spread senti- 
ment against engaging in war. Let us 
not be misunderstood, the sentiment 
against war cannot be too strong. It 
has been clearly shown that war is the 
greatest national sin, and Christians 
should be continually doing all they 
can to prevent it. But the tragic fact 
is we have not yet been willing to do 
enough to banish it from the earth. 
Maybe the unspeakable horror of this 
war may develop a strong enough sen- 
timent in society to devise means to 
make it impossible in the future. Let 
us hope and pray that it may. But, 
it has not yet been abolished 
many persons speak of having con- 
scientious scruples against engaging 
in it. It has been found, however, 
when the supreme test comes the great 
majority of these people find it was 
not their consciences that was against 
war, but a terrible shrinking from its 
horrors. Thousands in the British Isles 
have found, since war is upon them and 
so much that they hold dearer than 
life itself is threatened, the conscience 
they thought they had against it 
leads them to take part in it! The 
course of two outstanding characters 
illustrate this. At the outbreak of the 
last great war Ramsey MacDonald 
thought his conscience forbade him to 
have anything to do with it. He took 
this position even at the risk of sacri- 
ficing his entire political future. When 
he later became prime minister of 
Great Britain, however, he discovered, 
as society is organized now, there were 
some situations that only war could 
deal with. So, he changed his views, 
Einstein thought he was conscientiously 
he traveled to differ- 
up senti- 


since 


opposed to war; 
ent countries trying to stir 
ment against engaging in it under any 
circumstances whatever. He came to 
this country and said if a million men 
in any country would absolutely re- 
fuse to engage in war it would have 
to be abandoned. But Einstein is a 
Jew and his in Germany. 
When Hitler came into power and he 
and his fellow Jews came under Hit- 
ler’s ruthless persecution, he also 
changed his mind and is no longer a 
pacifist. 
But 


home was 


in spite of all that has been 
said there can be no doubt there are 
are sincerely conscientious 
I have the greatest respect 
and think they will make a 
banishing 


some who 
pacifists. 

for them, 
contribution 
war. But I can see no way for that 
at the present, and if what is left of 
the Allies should be defeated, I see no 


prospect of abolishing it at any time 


real toward 
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HE above is the slogan adopted by 

the United Church of Canada to 

help it solve its problem of indebt- 
edness. The plan is a simple one. The 
Dominion is urging its people to buy 
war saving stamps and certificates. All 
of these are redeemable. The church 
suggests that individuals and church 
organizations invest their money in 
these securities to help win the war. 
Next they are asked to turn them over 
to the church that, on maturity, the 
money may be available to liquidate the 
indebtedness. 

According to the United Church Ob- 
server churches and individuals from 
all parts of the country have joined en- 
thusiastically into the plan. The appeal 
of the church may be given in brief as 
follows: 

“Give us tools and we will finish the 
job,” Prime Minister Churchill declared 
In Canada the “tools” are 
money. The government needs money 
to finance urgent requirements. Never 
before did the people of the United 
Church of Canada have such an oppor- 
tunity to express their loyalty to their 
country, and at the same time, their de- 
votion to their church. For in buying 
War Savings Certificates, our people 


recently. 


“A Loan to My Country - A Gift 
to My Church” 


may register them in the name of the 
United Church of Canada, so that in 
seven and a half years, when the vic- 
tory is won, and the church faces new 
tasks of rehabilitation and reconcilia- 
tion, it will not be handicapped by the 
burden of debt.” 


A. S. Tuttle, moderator of the church, 
says of this plan: 


“When the plan of buying War Sav- 
ing Certificates and registering them in 
the name of our church was first pro- 
posed at the general council, my first 
thought was: ‘That seems like an in- 
spiration.’ I am still of that opinion, 
only now it is more firmly fixed.” 


The action is not entirely without 
precedent. At the close of the world 
war many American churches and 
church colleges openly solicited gifts 
of liberty bonds which had been issued 
to promote the war. Today the wealth 
of many church institutions consists 
of such securities. 


An interesting example of profiting 
through the state is occurring in Ohio 
at the present time. Hundreds of 
churches profit through the collection 
of state sales tax receipts. 





in the future that can be visualized! 
This may be still like some of the 
loathsome diseases of which the remedy 
has not yet been discovered. Until 
the remedy is found we must do our 
best to prevent the malady, but if it 
attacks us we must bear it as best we 
are able. 

It is necessary also for us to give 
more attention to prayer. There is 
plenty of evidence that prayer does 
not have the place in modern Chris- 
tian practice that it should. The insti- 
tution of the prayer-meeting does not 
have the place in the church it used to 
have. Practically none of the churches, 
in the cities at least, are able to con- 
tinue this gathering as formerly. Con- 
ditions have changed so radically that 
maybe it should not be continued in 
the old way, but the practice of prayer 
cannot be neglected without the great- 
est loss. So, in striving to meet our 
responsibilities in the critical times 
through which we are passing, each of 
us should revive the habit of thinking 
over our daily experiences with God. 
This can be done in a very informal 
way. It can be done as we lie in bed 
after the labors of the day are over, 





it can be done when we awake and 
before we rise in the morning. If our 
faith is real we shall feel the need of 
going over the events and changes of 
life as they come with the unseen one, 
who is with us in them all and wants 
to be a real help to us. If we make 
this our daily habit we shall discover 
that life has much richer meaning than 
we have known before, and that we are 
receiving divine help and guidance that 
could not come otherwise. If the pre- 
cise things we ask for are not granted, 
or not granted in the way we expected, 
that merely means that God knows 
better what we need and is granting 
that. Even Jesus was not granted the 
precise request he made in the garden. 


I mention just one more especial 
concern Christians should have in try- 
ing to make our religion equal to the 
demands made upon it. That is, we 
should deliberately endeavor to have 
clearer ideas of God. The blinding 
light that science has shed upon the 
world has disturbed our way of think- 
ing about God. We have learned that 
he does not act in all respects as we 
were accustomed to think. The dizzy 
vastness of the universe that has been 

















RANGERTONE CHIMES 


in 


St. Paul's Cathedral 


BOSTON, MASS. 
DR. E. J. VAN ETTEN, Dean 


As they ring out over Boston Common, 
they make for a very real spiritual ex- 
tension of the ministry of this famous 
church. 


Details Readily Furnished for Your Church 
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CLERGY AND CHOIR APPAREL, 
ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, TAILORING 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


New York 











BEAUTIFY YOUR CHURCH 
—— with- 
MANITOWOC FINE FURNITURE 
Write for Drawings and Prices 
MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
Department No_ 5 Waukesha, Wisconsin 

















Hundreds of Churches 
Are profiting by the use of our:— 
Sunday School Attendance Plan 
Details Free 
Church Attendance, Inc. 


508 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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Just a Few Hammond Specialties 





per year. 


A Remarkable Success. 


follows : 


Offering a Year Ago, 
Bibles. 




































































































































































































































































church member and friend can give ONE CENT A MEAL. 
One hundred boxes operating at only 50% efficiency will produce $45.00 per month, over $500 
The “Joash Chest” is not a cheap item. 
table, and it is substantial enough to stand up under many months of ordinary use. 
on the table it is an invitation and an incentive to give REGULARLY. Price: 8 cents each in 
any quantity. Send 10 cents for sample outfit including Joash Chest and Record Sheets. 


Sunday Scheol Register 


Something You Need in Your Schoo} 
Neat, Attractive, Showy. 
This Register is made of sheet steel, size sixteen inches wide, to 
which are attached steel hangers, grooved for receiving slides 
and figures. We furnish with each Register one top piece and 
five hangers, with set of 60 figures and SIXTEEN slides as 


Enrollment, Attendance Today, Attendance Last Sunday, At- 
tendance a Year Ago, Offering Today, Offering Last Sunday, 
Record Offering, Record Attendance, 
Cradie Roll, Home Department, Hymns, Psalms, Boys, Girls, 


$4.00 Postpaid 
Extra Steel Hangers, 


| id a —_ te oe — PeTaN-O Nee 
gurl - ni Fas postp R ra a ——s 
CAUWGH = AG VIVUUUES ! Slides, price, 5¢ each. elaaa-livic 
5 Extra figures, 40c A YEAR AGO 
= geome ag per set of 60. We 
<= eel ~ = == will make to order 
st Pat om = any other slides 
TisatT ? Tear wanted for 25c each. 
| *[sum. [ff  SEE —F 7 Stow 
| ry a . &,s 
| | 7 sees —= |! Church Activities Wall Roll 
. 2 . 
x 8 TPP csee conn This wall roll should be prominently displayed in | 
=A = p*"Comceer. || every church. It lists all the activities of all the | 
. departments of the church in such a manner as te 
eins pe wcarnge@||| prevent confusion and duplication of dates. It enables | 
ee one cawe 3 | the head of each department to arrange future meet- | 
oo a oman ings without conflicting with any other church meet- | 
w [Sat = DAAeTK EMT tae ings. Its use will be a constant help to the Pastor, | 
nae — 5 eee |] the church secretary, and the head of each depart- | 
oe” Nreeeett tere ||| ment, and it will present to every member of the | 
oe 4 ots | church a complete and accurate announcement of | 
aig | felons cel | ‘1 every future church meeting. Roll consists of twelve 
oN tot Laila || monthly sheets. A record for one year. Price ONE 
oo ese Sac i} DOLLAR. 
1 il Get your name on our mailing list and receive our | 
~ - H various special day catalogues. 
i Gms © Bi Govs’ c.ve | 
5 a 
= = e 
Senn oot onan Send for a copy of our general catalogue, | 
Ralladackersia ~ “The Business End of a Sunday School.” 


| HAMMOND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
125 E. Wells Street ny (Dept. C.M.) 





What Is a Joash Chest? 


Do You Want to Build a New Church? 
Do You Want to Repair the Old Church? | 
Do You Want to Pay Off the Mortgage? 
Do You Need Money for Special Purposes? 


meeps i. 
Try the Joash Chest Plan 


The “Joash Chest” furnishes a practical 
program which has a real appeal, and which 
will produce results, either to supplement 
the regular offerings or to furnish a fund 
for some definite objective. Practically every 
One cent a meal is 90 cents a month. 


It is attractive enough to grace any dinner 
Placed 
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ENROLLMENT 


ATTENDANCE 
TODAY 


OFFERING 
TODAY 
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It is sent free upon request. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
































revealed to us seems to make it impos- 
sible for us to think of him as we used 
to. As a result our ideas of God are 
vague and indistinct. A great flood 
of books has been written lately to 
help make him more real. An excel- 
lent little book on God has been writ- 
ten by Professor Horton, of Oberlin, 
in the series of the “Hazen Books on 
Religion,” that is most illuminating. 
It can be read in an evening. 

We must not forget that our prog- 





gress in the Christian life is measured 
by our growing knowledge of God in 
Christ whom he has sent. Dean Sperry 
of Harvard Divinity School declares 
that “We must try earnestly to under- 
stand what God’s nature and character 
are in order to understand what he 
would have us do in any situation. No 
one who forms the habit of keeping 
God in mind can decide any question 
on a narrow basis. The questions of 
our age, as of any age, but much more 





of ours, can be decided rightly only 
when we have God in mind. To have 
him in mind he must be real to us. We 
must do our best to have the right 
understanding of him.” 


As H. G. Wells said during the last 
war, much more truly perhaps than he 
would say now: “Religion is the first 
thing and the last thing. Until a man 
has found God and been found of him 
he begins at no beginning and he 
works to no end. He may have his 
friendships, his partial loyalties, his 
scraps of honor; but all these fall into 
place and life falls into place only in 
God, only in God. We must try to 
know all we can about God, but we 
must also try to know him for our- 
selves. We should get into the habit 
of going over our experiences day by 
day with him to try to discover just 
what he is to us and what he is doing 
for us. He is our Father; he is al- 


| ways laboring for our good and shares 


every experience with us. Let us not 
be satisfied until we can say: ‘I knew 
him when I have believed’.” 


God grant that we may everyone 
realize that the most urgent need of 
these terribly anxious times is that we 
be better Christians—and still better. 
Being more conscientious, more prayer- 
ful and more determined to know God 
as he is, will help us. 





I SEEK FOR THEE, O SON OF GOD 
Luke 2:41-52 
I seek for Thee, O Son of God, 
I seek alone for Thee, 
Among my friends and kin I seek, 
But Thou art lost to me. 


I seek for Thee, O Son of God, 
I seek for Thee, alone, 


| Retrace my steps until I find 


Thee at Thy Father’s throne. 


I seek for Thee, O Son of God, 
I seek until I find, 
Thy words I’ll keep within my heart, 
O Savior of mankind. 
A. L. Burgreen. 





INTROSPECTION 


| A weary soul cried in the night 





For guidance, help, and pity’s light, 
For strength to carry on though dark 
The way, and dim the heav’nly 
spark— 
And I, O where was I? 


A tired traveler on his way 
Sought fellowship and comrades gay; 
He found such in the path of sin, 
And blindly turned and walked there- 
in— 
And I, O where was I? 


Each day my Master’s cross is set 
On Calvary. Men scourge Him yet. 
They drive the nails; full many a thorn 
They press into His brow with 
scorn— 
And I, or where am I? 
Willard S. Smith. 
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For Better Women’s Meetings 
lug Helen MeoDill* 


Mrs. McDill believes that additional preparation and expense is 
justified in the results. To prove her contention she describes, in 
detail, a meeting held in her own organization. 


OME time ago a vivacious, tal- 
S ented young woman was asked to 

take the responsibility for a Mis- 
sionary Tea. She was not interested. 
“Frankly,” she said, “I have accom- 
panied singers at so many missionary 
meetings of all denominations and have 
listened to such dry, uninformative 
programs that I am not the least bit 
intrigued by the idea of putting one 
on.” Off stage, so to speak, we might 
add that she did put on a most out- 
standing Indian Tea in costume, song 
and decorations, a credit to her ability 
and the church she represented. 

From this experience, and many 
others paralleling it, I raise the ques- 
tion whether three or four big worth- 
while meetings, that may require days 
or even weeks of preparation don’t 
have more value, and cause less strain 
on the nerves, than the monthly medi- 
ocre women’s meeting where you spend 
more time trying to secure an attend- 
ance than you do in preparing a vital 
program. 

Our interdenominational council of 
church women put on a program en- 
titled “A Day With the Bible,” last 
month that could easily be adapted to 
any local situation for a women’s meet- 
ing or church family night, although 
ours ran from 10 a. m. to 2:45 p. m. 

The theme of the opening fifteen- 
minute devotional period was “God’s 
Lantern, the Holy Bible,” and included 
readings from the Psalms. A _ second 
fifteen minutes was devoted to thumb- 
nail sketches of devotional books, in- 
cluding excerpts, comments and atten- 
tion called to such books as Meeting 
the Challenge of Life and Have You 
Lost God? by Winfred Rhoades, One in 
Seven by Margaret Slattery, Living 
Creatively and Living Triumphantly 
by Kirby Page, The Meaning of Prayer 
and The Meaning of Faith by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick as well as books by 
Muriel Lester, Stanley Jones and oth- 
ers. Attention was called to the count- 
less number of denominational aids 
such as The Upper Room, The Secret 
Place along with other denominational 
publications. 

An hour was allowed for three in- 
terest groups running simultaneously. 
The first one, “Bible Pictures and How 
to Use Them,” proved to be most in- 





*Mrs. J. A. McDill, Quincy, Illinois. 


teresting and informative. The leader 
secured an exhibit of religious pictures 
from the State Library; the very fine 
set of pictures for primary use pub- 
lished by the Disciples, and combined 
them with an extensive collection of 
her own. The discussion included such 
vital questions as the purpose of using 
pictures, types of pictures and the 
usage to which they may be put. Also, 
how and when to interpret pictures to 
children, young people and adults, and 





a demonstration on various ways to | 


mount pictures. 
“How to Make the Bible Attractive 


to Children,” was set up for the pur- | 


pose of “surveying some of the mate- 
rials now available for making the 


Bible familiar to our growing boys and | 


girls—and to discover some of the 
tools and techniques which have been 
found to appeal to them; in other 
words, to find ways to make the learn- 
ing process seem attractive, and its 
results worthy of effort.” While this 
group was planned primarily for the 
church school teacher it proved help- 
ful to the young mother and grand- 
mother interested in the religious heri- 
tage of their children. Bible games, 
Bible tests, graded Bible story -.and 
work books, memory books and cate- 
chisms all came in for their due 
amount of discussion. 

From time to time you hear a 
mother say, “How am I to answer my 
daughter when she comes home with 
a modern interpretation of the Bible? 
I cannot understand her views and she 
cannot understand mine.” Then there 
is the woman who says, “I would be 
glad to read the Bible if I could only 
get a connected story. But I get dis- 
couraged when I start reading all the 
‘begats’ in the book of Genesis.” And 
there are the women, young and old, 
who are saying, “Why doesn’t God 
stop this terrible war? It just makes 
me lose faith in the Bible.” And so 
the third and most popular group was 
designed for these women, and called 
“My Bible in the Light of Today.” 

An hour and a half was allowed for 
an exhibit of some three hundred and 
fifty rare and unusual Bibles, Bible 
aid books, Bible charts and so forth. 
The American Bible Society furnished 
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us with Bibles of other languages, | 


(Turn to next page) 














SMALL CONGREGATIONS OWN 


CHIME CARILLONS 


The beautifully toned Sunco Chime Carillon 
is within the reach of even small congrega- 
tions, for merely to suggest an installation ~ 
arouses community enthusiasm and prompt 
cooperation. Yearnings that the church mu- 
sical tower satisfies lie deep in every heart. 
Write for suggestions. 


DE LUXE CARILLON RECORDINGS 
Sunco Chime Carillons can be played by elec- 
trical transcriptions, as well as from the organ 
or the Sunco console. They have Hour Chimes 
and play The Angelus automatically. We have 
an extensive selection of sacred, and semi- 
sacred, music suitable for use with carillons 
and musical towers that is most varied. Let 
- _ you list of selections. No obligation. 

rite. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4737 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











( ORGANIZATION FUNDS > 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
church societies, clubs and other organizations. 
Unusually big profits can be earned quickly, 
easily, pleasantly by filling orders for Gort- 
schalk’s Metal Sponges, which are regularly 
used in millions of homes. Nearly every call 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
helpin ng church workers for 20 years. Write 
‘ 


today for full ager regarding special offer. 
METAL SPONG agg ae. Lehigh 
Ave. & g had % Phila., 


| Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 














Money For Your Treasury 
Over 1,500,000 
Sunflower Dish Cloths 


,) 

) 
’ were sold in 1940 by members of Sunday 
\ Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 

, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
4 money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. ) 
s ¥ 


Sample Free to Official 
ANGAMON MILLS — Est. 1915 — Cohoes, N. 











MAXCY-BARTON 


ORGAN COMPANY 
1800 W. Madison : Chicago 


PRECISION BUILT 
CHURCH ORGANS 


















PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—F abrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Mi drrch and cory 1941 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y 
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and HARD-TO-FIND 
OUT- OF-PRINT BOOKS supplied; 
Also family and town histories, magazine back | 
numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. 
Send us your lists of wants—no obligation. 
We report promptly. Lower prices. 
Religious Books a Specialty. 
(We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. C, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines. 














CHOIR ROBES 
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Cap ann Gown Company 
366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Champaign, Ill Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 











FOLDING CHAIRS | 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 
Rubber Feet. Send for — | 
$16.00 a Dozen 


| Redington Co. °s?* Scranton ‘Pa. 




















Communion Cups 


Send for Folder and es FE 
OFFER at low prices. G 


Beautiful CHROMIUM. P! sree. 


Aluminum, Wood and LSiosr lated 











Services. Collection & Bread : ates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 
Thomas Communion Service, Box1210 Lima, Ohio 


uipit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 





and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, I1. 














TWO SONG BOOKS THAT PROMOTE 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 

Christmas Service Songs—A new, dis- 
tinctive book of 312 tested hymns. Erx- 
pensive in appearance, yet low in price. 

Youth Hymnal—For Juniors, Intermedi- | 
ates, Young People. A rich source for char- 
acter growth and spiritual guidance. | 

Write today for examination copy | 
of either book | 
RODEHEAVER HALL - MACK CO. 


28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
124 N. {5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Dept. CM4 | 
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TRACTS LEFT FOR ABSENTEES 

Edward D. Hamner of the First 
Christian Church, Halls, Tennessee, has 
learned that it pays to leave more than 
a calling card when parishioners are 


not found at home. Using a plain 
3% x 6% inch envelope he plans to 
leave tracts at each home. On the 
front of the envelope he mimeo- 
graphs this message: 





A MESSAGE FOR 


find you at home. 


interesting and helpful. 


families of our church. 


I am sorry that you were out, and hope that the next time I call, I will 
Here are some materials from your church which I hope you will find 


Please feel free to call on me for any services I can render, at any 
time. Particularly please notify me of any illness in your own or other 


Sincerely yours, 


YOUR PASTOR 
CALLED 


EDWARD D. HAMNER. 











Women’s Meetings 

(From page 453) 
facsimile pages of the history of the 
English Bible from 1526 to 1611, and 
numerous pamphlets on the Bible. 
Town people brought in interesting 
Bibles of all kinds, including a German 
testament with explanations, and one 
with parallel columns in Greek, Latin 
and Hebrew, both printed in 1679, and 
another German Bible printed in 1729. 
One woman loaned an English Bible, 
three hundred years old. Another 
Bible collector, loaned a Dutch Bible, 
which has songs with the music in the 
old time square notes, printed in 1839, 
and a German Bible dated 1789. The 
smallest Bible was loaned by a young 
boy, and there were three Bibles bound 
in olive wood and secured in Jeru- 
salem. Then there was the Bible and 
book of sacred poems found on battle 
fields in Georgia after the siege of At- 
lanta, and one that was carried through 
the last World War. Cards were 
typed and placed with each book giving 
a human interest story about as many 
books as possible. 

At the close of the lunch hour a 
short business meeting was conducted 
followed by a little fun, entitled, “What 
Is Your Bible I. Q.?” Although the 
primary purpose was to give the wom- 
en an idea of how much fun it is to 
make a Bible quiz and the different 
types of questions that may be used, 
incidentally, the women scored their 
own knowledge and many of them ad- 
mitted they were not proud of the net 
result. The popularity of this phase 
of the program was shown by the 
number of people who later asked for 
extra copies of the test. 

The last part of the program was 
the showing of stereopticon pictures 
on “How We Got Our Bible,” by a 
Bible student who gave them special 
interest by adding a personal note 
now and then of her own visit to for- 


eign libraries containing some of these 
rare masterpieces. 

For each event the most outstand- 
ing person in that field was secured. 
Although the meeting cost approxi- 
mately fifteen dollars for materials, ex- 
press and so forth, a third of that 
amount was made up by contributions 
placed in the little glass dish stand- 
ing at the door. There was the most 
perfect cooperation in putting on the 
day’s program for every participant 
gave of her time generously and with- 
cut having to be urged, because she 
felt she was helping to do something 
worthwhile. From the genuine re- 
sponse of the large gathering of 
judies present the committee felt some- 
thing had been added to the knowledge 
of everyone present. 


Rev. Carl H. Kopf, writing to Ad- 
vance said: “I feel a personal respon- 
sibility in the loss by fire of the Crom- 
bie Street Church in Salem, last winter, 
because the last three churches and the 
only three—of which I have been a 
member, have burned down after I left 
them. The only way I can explain it 
is that when I am in a church it be- 
comes dry as dust, and after I leave, 
a new man comes with a spark of spir- 
itual fire, and the church bursts into 
conflagration.” 








STAND PORTER 


Stand porter at the door of thought, 
Let not base evil in; 

Guard well the sacred citadel, 
Cast off intrusive sin. 


Stand porter at the door of thought, 
Shut fear and failure out; 

Disease and dread are impotent 
When swiftly put to rout. 


Stand porter at the door of thought, 
Choose well your mental guests; 
Bid every form of strife depart, 
Obey Love’s true behests. 
Grenville Kleiser. 
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others to admit cf anything like ade- 
quate evaluation or appraisement. 

Not only has the paper meant in- 
creased church attendance, but it has 
enabled us to reach a large number of 
people who do not go to church serv- 
ices of any kind, carrying to them the 
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Let us quote prices on weekly 
calendars. 


Our process makes an effective ii 
and lasting impression. 


Illustrations without cuts. 
Write for samples today. 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (estab. 1896) has en- 
abled hundreds of ministers to complete their 
university work by correspondence. Competent 
faculty. Individual instruction. 
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THE LIGHT OF EASTER 
A Sermonette 

Christ died and lived again—Ro- 
mans 14:9. 

In this brief passage of five words, 
we have the record of the two greatest 
and most significant events of human 
history. Jesus died on Friday and 
rose again on Sunday. The Good Fri- 
day and the Easter Sunday belong 
together: they are inseparable. They 
are wrought into the experiences of 
our every day life. 


Job had an argument with his three 
friends over his awful afflictions. The 
friends claimed that his troubles were 
a chastisement for his sins. Job in- 
sisted on his innocency and integrity 
and yet admitted that he was being 
compelled to suffer very strangely. 
Then Elihu, a young man, who had 
overheard the conversation, spoke. He 
argued that trouble often had a benef- 
icent purpose; that there were bright 
aspects to the clouds of life. He said: 
“Now men see not the bright light 
which is in the clouds.” When we look 
from the earth into a cloudy sky, we 
see only its blackness. Could we look 
down from above, we would see that 
the clouds are flooded with sunlight. 

So life has its Good Friday cruci- 
fixion but also its Easter resurrection. 

“Christ died and lived again.” 


CHRIST FACING THE WORLD 


Outline of Palm Sunday Sermon 


And Jesus entered into Jerusalem.— 
Mark 11:11. 


On that first day of his last week, 
now known as Palm Sunday, Jesus 
faced the world in all its aspects. 

First, Jesus arranged to secure the 
animal on which he was to ride tri- 
umphantly into Jerusalem. He was 
to enter the city publicly. The people 
of Jerusalem must decide definitely 
whether to receive or reject him. That 
time of decision comes to individuals 
or nations: paganism or Christianity. 

Second, As heralds, Christ sent into 
the city two of his disciples. They 
were instructed to secure a colt for 
his use. His claim for the colt was: 
“The Lord hath need of him.” He 
makes the same claim on our money, 
time, strength and talents. 


Third, Christ entered triumphantly 
into Jerusalem. He was greeted with 
There may be 


hosannas of acclaim. 











Paul F. Boller 








something superficial, shallow and mo- 
mentary in such homage. Yet Christ 
accepted it. He wants our praises and 
hosannas when they are genuine. He 
wants more than that but he wants 
them. The multitudes on that first 
Palm Sunday are not to be blamed 
for their hosannas but rather for what 
their hosannas failed to lead to. He 
says: Love me, serve my cause. 

Fourth, Jesus wept over Jerusalem. 
He wanted to help the city but he 
could not because Jerusalem refused 
to be helped. He can help us only 
to the extent that we permit him to 
do so. “Jesus wept”—he is the Christ 
who cares, sympathizes and loves. 

Fifth, Jesus and the disciples return 
in the evening to Bethany, to the home 
of Mary, Martha and Lazarus. Jesus 
loved and needed its atmosphere of de- 
votion and friendship. It was his aim 
to make Jerusalem like Bethany. 

Sixth, We are not told so, but we 
believe that Jesus ended that day with 
lonely prayer in communion with his 
father. 

On that first Palm Sunday, Jesus 
faced the world in all its aspects: the 
disciples, his friends; the multitudes, 
fickle, impulsive; the crowded streets; 
the hostile Pharasees; the loving home 
at Bethany; and the fellowship alone 
with God. 


Are we facing the world as Jesus 
faced it? 


HOLY WEEK SERMON SERIES 
The Many Sided Christ 

PALM SUNDAY: Christ, the Man 
of Men. 

MONDAY: The Great Teacher. 

TUESDAY: The Divine Physician. 

WEDNESDAY: The Majestic Lord. 

THURSDAY: The Man of Sor- 
rows. 

FRIDAY: The 
World. 


Saviour of the 


Labourers With God 

PALM SUNDAY: The New Per- 
son. 
MONDAY: The New Home. 

TUESDAY: The New Church. 

WEDNESDAY: The New Com- 
munity. 

THURSDAY: The New Nation. 

FRIDAY: The New World. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
A smile has value only when it is 


given away. 
~ * + 


Wherever you are, God is within 
reach. 
+” * ~ 
Hope is a stimulant—not a substi- 
tute for work. 
* * * 


He who wrongs another, wrongs 


himself first. 


AFTER EASTER: WHAT? 

After Easter in the churches— 
What? The answer is Pentecost. The 
meaning and results of this day will 
be determined by the preparation of 
the church for it. One reason why 
Easter is such a glorious day in the 
life of the churches each year is be- 
cause time, thought, and effort are 
given in making it so. To many con- 
gregations, Easter is a climax and the 
end of activity until the autumn be- 
gins. “Ne plus ultra” seems to be 
their motto. To other congregations 
that go on in further and aggressive 
plans, the motto is “Plus Ultra.” The 
fifty days between these two signifi- 
cant anniversaries can be among the 
best of all the year for spiritual and 
numerical results in the church. There 
will be, in most churches, a slump in 
attendance after Easter. However, 
plans can be set in motion immediately 
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after Easter, that will lead the church 
to another climax on Pentecost. From 
Department of Evangelism, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Helen Keller 

Although the world is full of suffer- 
ing, it is full of the overcoming of it. 

Michi Kawai 

I wanted women to be good, and 
wanted to help them improve their lot. 
I found that I could not accomplish 
what I desired without religion. 

From a New England Primer 

Praying will cause us to stop sinning 
or sinning will cause us to stop pray- 
ing. 

Thomas Carlyle 

A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help to a man, kites rise against 
the wind. 

Lyman Abbott 

I look forward to the Great Adven- 
ture with awe but not with apprehen- 
sion. I enjoy my work, my home, my 
friends, my life. I shall be very sorry 
to part with them. But always I have 
stood in the bow looking foward with 
hopeful anticipation to the life before 
me. When the time comes for my 
embarkation and the ropes are cast off 
and I put out to sea, I think I shall 
be standing in the bow and still look- 
ing forward with eager curiosity and 
glad hopefulness to the new world to 
which the unknown voyage will bring 
me. 

Phillips Brooks 

The denial, the trial, the scourging, 
the crucifixion, follow fast. 

Yet even in the midst of their horror 
there is room for some momentary 
gleams of joy. 

The wavering of Pilate; 

The cries of some of a few sympa- 
thetic voices among the hooting mobs 
as he passed through the street; 

The group of friends at the foot of 
the cross, 

And then that great joy which must 
have fallen into his spirit when from 
the other cross there came a cry of 
faith and hope; 

At last the utter satisfaction which 
fills his soul as he exlaims, “It is fin- 
ished”—all the very agony of agonies 
was charged with the divine capacity 
of joy. 


WHEN WE WORSHIP 

We enter the church reverently, ex- 
pectantly and quietly. 

We try to relax in body and mind, 
seeking inner calm. 

We are attentive to and participate 
in every phase of the service. 

We seek God: his forgiveness, his 
guidance and his spirit. 


We leave refreshed, uplifted, en- 


couraged and reconsecrated. 
—From a Church Bulletin. 


Margaret E. Sangster 


Sing a song of Easter, 

A song that means a prayer 

Of want and love to one above 

Who keeps His world in care. 

A song for all on this green earth 
For dear ones passed away; 

Sing clear and strong the joyful song, 
The song of Easter Day. 


William Blake 


If God dieth not for man, and giveth 


not Himself 

Eternally for man, man could not 
exist, for man is love, 

As God is love. Every kindness to 
another is a little death 

In the Divine Image. 


C. Wordsworth 


Lord, through the grave and gate of 
death 

May we with Thee arise 

To an eternal Easter Day, 

Of glory in the skies. 


An Easter Prayer 


O Thou in Whose steadfastness our | 
lives are established, we praise Thee | 
for life and immortality brought to | 


light in Jesus Christ. Let our Easter 
faith be so manifest in our daily lives 
that goodness may become our habit 


and love our law. May we invest our | 


passing tasks with enduring nobility 


and reveal in ourselves the abiding | 
goodness and power of our Master vic- | 


torious death. In His name. 
Amen. 


From The Fellowship of Prayer. 


over 


ATTITUDE TOWARD 
DEATH 

When I think of the Christlike atti- 
tude toward death, I think of a certain 
feature in a college fraternity initia- 
tion. The initiates were led blind- 
folded to the edge of the sidewalk curb. 
One of those conducting the initiation 
told the blindfolded youth that he was 


CHRISTLIKE 


standing on the edge of a high preci- | 


pice and that he would have to show 


his courage by jumping off into the | 


valley below. It was a frightening mo- 
ment for the poor fellow whose eyes 
were bound, but when he jumped or 
was pushed off, he found that he landed 
on the street only about eight inches 
below the level of the curbstone. So 
death seems a leap in the dark; but 
Jesus, the comforting guide, unlike the 
college initiators, fortified his follow- 
ers by telling them that if they 
walked his way on this earth, then 
dying would be merely a stepping from 
the sidewalk of time into the street of 
eternal life. From Live for Tomorrow 
by Ralph W. Sockman; The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Should Be in Your 
Community Library 


Ask for Subscription Rates 


} Inquiries Welcomed 


GROW LOVELY 
“3 Growing Old \t 


By Douglass Scarborough McDaniel 


In seventeen chapters Mrs. McDaniel 
has given a compilation of material 
unmatched in beauty of thought and 
word, exalting the mind and spirit of 
the reader. Here is practical advice 
for those growing old, those who are 
already old, and those old in years 
yet young in spirit. 


One's vocabulary will increase with 
a reading of this book. Such words 
as “geriatrics,” (the science and 
treatment of old age); “oikiomania,” 
(a morbid state in which love for 
those dearest to us is slowly turned 
into aversion); and "“accidia," (tak- 
ing a delight in being miserable). 


Those who expect to grow old; those 
who know anyone who is old; moth- 
ers-in-law; sons and daughters-in- 
law; many others—should read this 
book. 


$1.00 


At Your Booksellers 


THE BROADMAN PRESS 
ops i6i Eighth Ave., North X00 
Nashville, Tennessee 








The book, The Seventh Angel, defi- 
nitely explains The Revelation sen- 
tence by sentence. It shows it to be 
interwoven with the other prophe- 
cies and explains it by them and 
their fulfillment in history. It is 
orthodox and logical. 193 pages. 
$1.50 at book stores or postpaid by 
The Book Company, Carmi, Illinois. 
if you feel that these claims are not justified 


you can return this book and your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. 














HOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 

‘Furnishings and Supplies: 

CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 








CHURCH FURNITURE— 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old 
equipment. | 
Catalogue and details on request 
REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. | 


























‘PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 































HOTEL RATES 


SINGLE ROOMS $2.25 to $5 
DOUBLE ROOMS $4.50 to $7 


MAIN DINING ROOM 
Breakfast 25c to 75c 
Luncheon from SOc 
Dinner from $1.00 


FREE use of our famous swimming 
pool, gymnasium and solarium. 


DINNER AND SUPPER 
DANCING IN THE GRILL 


SHELTON HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST. 
NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
A. R. WALTY, Moneger 




















RATES FROM $2 SINGLE 


Hotel 


A 3-minute 
walk from the 
Greyhound 
Terminal in 
Cleveland! 


CLEVELAND'S 


Newest Downtown 
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Church Cindows ) July. We have a cool, 
© DESIGNS AND QUOTATI NS 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


Pittsburgh Stainet Glass Studios 


Warden and M‘SCartney Sts. Pittsburgh rw) 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 





ERE are some splendid vacation 

opportunities. The department 

will be continued through the 
June issue. Items to appear in the May 
number should reach us by April 10. 
Simply address your exchange offer to 
Editorial Department, Church Manage- 
ment, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Methodist Church, 600 members, sub- 
urb of Buffalo, New York. Easy dis- 
tance of Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
Niagara Falls, Chautauqua, and Can- 


| ada. Modern parsonage, beautiful loca- 


tion fronting park. Will exchange or 
supply from mid-July during August 
in exchange for use of parsonage. New 
England or Canada preferred. One 
service on Sundays. Percy F. Asher, 5 
Church Street, Akron, New York. 


Sandstone, Minnesota. Union Con- 
gregational. Located sixty-five miles 
from Duluth, ninety miles from the 
Twin Cities; plenty of lakes with good 
fishing all around. Population about 
1400. New federal correctional insti- 
tution. Church active year around. 
Modern parsonage, though small. About 
one acre garden with thousands of 
gladiolas and vegetables. Wish to ex- 
change with minister of church within 
a radius of 100 miles of Denver, Colo- 
rado, or within radius of 100 miles of 
Bay City, Michigan, for the month of 
July. Hugh T. Owen, Sandstone, 
Minnesota. 


Will supply, Congregational, Pres- 
byterian or Baptist Church during 
August for free use of parsonage in 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Minnesota, 
Michigan or Wisconsin. James S. 
Bunch, Minister, Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, 1519 E. S. Grand Ave- 
nue, Springfield, Illinois. 


Exchange or Supply. A_ Baptist 
minister serving a church of 420 mem- 
bers in Ottumwa, Iowa, would like to 
exchange with a minister or supply a 
church in an eastern city, anywhere 
from the District of Co- 


Methodist Church, 500 members, in 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
City of 33,000 population, healing 
waters from the famous hot springs. 
Excellent health and vacation resort. 
Will exchange for one month with any 
congenial minister. Prefer someone in 
or near Boston. Nice parsonage suit- 
able for small family. Address R. E. 
Simpson, Grand Avenue Methodist 
Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Deerfield, Illinois. Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. Located thirteen 
miles from Evanston, home of North- 
westen University and Garrett Biblical 
Institute. Three miles to Lake Michi- 
gan. Forty-five minute drive to Chi- 
cago Loop. A two-church parish. 
Both small churches three miles apart. 
Same service in both, 9 a. m. and 10 
a. m., respectively. Desire pulpit sup- 
ply from June 15th to August 31st, in- 
clusive. Well furnished seven-room 
parsonage. Spacious, well-shaded lawn. 
Make arrangement for any number of 
Sundays. For further information 
write: F. G. Piepenbrok, Deerfield, Illi- 
nois. 


Exchange Wanted. Methodist. Age, 
40. Wish to exchange Sunday Church 
Services and use of parsonage. South- 
ern California preferred, but will 
consider Puget Sound region. Month 
of August. A beautiful church. 600 
members. Comfortable parsonage in 
delightful hill-top residential section of 
a community of 30,000. 20 miles north 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Within one day’s 
driving distance of the Atlantic 
Coast, Washington, D. C., or Niagara 
Falls and Eastern Canada. W. G. 


Smeltzer, 1013 California Avenue, 
Tarentum, Pa. 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. Methodist. 


Would like to exchange for one month, 
either July or August, with someone 
near an ocean resort, preferably Vir- 
ginia or farther south. We are located 
not far from several mountain lake re- 
sorts; 102 miles from Philadelphia, 128 








lumbia to Maine, dur- 
ing the month of 


modern _ seven-room 
home. Ottumwa is 90 
miles from Des Moines, 
240 from Kansas City, 
and 300 from Chicago. 
Address John R. Estes, 
938 North Court Street, 





Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our blue prints, and 
‘we supply steel sign panel and letter equipment. Hun- 
dreds of churches are thus securing an electric bulletin 
et great savings. Send for mformation. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO 
306% E. 4th Se Davenport, lowa 





Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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Elevation 
Good parsonage; all con- 


miles from New York City. 
1800 feet. 
veniences. Population 39,000. Church 
of 600 members. Gordon F. Hinkle, 519 
N. Locust Street, Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Leoti, Kansas. Methodist Church. 
Town of about 700 population, on east 
and west state highway No. 96, thirty- 
six miles from the eastern Colorado 
state line. A three point charge, serv- 
ices every Sunday evening in town, no 
night driving. Good roads, cool nights, 
the very best of water. Modern six- 
room parsonage. I would like to ex- 
change with some minister for the 
month of August serving west of the 
Rocky Mountains or in the New Eng- 
land states. J. W. Jones, Leoti, Kan- 
sas. P. ©. Box 125. 


Methodist Church—about 700 mem- 
bers—in the Huntington District. Town 
of 12,000 population, located on border- 
line of Kentucky and near Virginia. 
Unexcelled mountain scenery. Fine 
highways and railroad accommodations. 
Excellent brick eight-room parsonage. 
Will exchange for one month during 
midsummer. Address Fred B. Wyand, 
First Methodist Church, Williamson, 
West Virginia. 

Supply Wanted. Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan, Baptist. Restful community of the 
Detroit River. Twelve miles from De- 
troit. An hour’s drive from the lakes 
and hills of Oakland County lake region. 
Supply wanted for four Sundays in 
August in exchange for use of parson- 
age. One service on Sunday. Warren 
E. Jackson, 211 Ford Avenue, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. 


Supply Wanted. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Presbyterian church. Four hun- 


dred members. Use of beautiful stone 
manse in lovely section in exchange for 
services in June and July. Prefer couple 
or small family. Free tickets to local 
theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment. Clyde Foushee, 161 Bellaire, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Will Supply. Congregational minis- 
ter. Thirty-seven years of age. Pastor 
of church of 500 members. Offers serv- 
ices for three or four Sundays, July or 
August, for use of parsonage. Canadian 
northwest or Rocky Mountain region of 
the United States. References. Frank 
M. Blish, 308 East 2nd Street, Newton, 
lowa. 

Will Supply. A Christian minister 
serving a church of 600 members will 
supply any denomination in the western 
states during the month of August for 
the use of the parsonage. There are 
two children, a girl twelve, and a bov, 
fifteen. I supplied in Troy, New York, 
last summer. Would prefer a church in 
the state of Washington but will con- 


sider Oregon or California. H. LeRoy 
Kinser, 505 Ist Street, N., Newton, 
lowa. 

Will Supply. Methodist minister 


serving a church of 550 members with 
$3,000 salary wishes to supply the pul- 
pit of a church of any denomination on 
or near Cape Cod for the use of the 
parsonage during July or August. Earl 
S. Scott, 170 North Main Street, Lib- 
erty, New York. 

Kalispell, Montana. Christian 
Church (Disciples). Located thirty 
miles from west entrance Glacier Na- 
tional Park, in a town of 10,000, in 
scenic northwest Montana. Fourteen 
miles from Flathead Lake, the largest 
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in stock. 


ready. 
There is no charge. 











Our Department of Ecclesiastical Appoint- 
ments is unable to accept further orders for 
Easter delivery, unless the article desired is 


WE have executed a large number of orders 
for readers of “Church Management” for ap- 
pointments in brass and silver. 
ciation is extended to all those who have 
given us the opportunity of serving them. 


Our appre- 


Our new sixteen-page Ecclesiastical Ap- 
pointments Catalog with cover in gold, white 
and black, size 814x11 inches, showing the 
pieces in picture with sizes and prices, is now 
If you wish a copy—just write for it. 


Morehouse - Gorham Co. 
14 East 41st St. 


New York City 

























OR CHURCH SOCIALS, NU 
DINNERS, MEETINGS | 





Light weight but sturdy. Easily 
handled even by ladies. Stacked 
and stored in small space. Low- 







est prices—1 yearto pay. Catalog FREE, 
The Monroe Co., 3 Church St.,Colfax,lowa- 





body of fresh water, totally within the 
U. S. Brick building as well as a new 
brick manse, wish to exchange with 
minister of church in Los Angeles or 
within fifty miles anproximately of said 
city, August, 1941. C. S. Kleckner, 
Lock Box 66, Kalispell, Montana. 


Brevard, North Carolina, Methodist. 
Located thirty miles from Asheville and 
forty miles from Lake Junaluska. 
Mountain resort. Elevation, 2,500 feet. 
Good parsonage. Will exchange with 
minister near Northwestern University. 
E. P. Billups, Box 7, Brevard, North 
Carolina. 


Waukon, Iowa. Methodist Church. 
Located in the “Switzerland of: Iowa,” 
sixteen miles from the Mississippi, less 
than half a day from the prolific Wis- 
consin or Minnesota lake areas. Plenty 
of opportunity for excellent fishing, 
swimming and excursions. Beautiful 
old church, modern parsonage with 
semi-air-conditioning. One service on 
Sundays. Will supply or exchange with 
minister of own or congenial denomina- 
tion within fifty miles of New York 
City for use of parsonage. Would like 
to attend Union Summer School during 
July but will consider first four Sun- 
days in August. Hillis C. Culver, Box 
166, Waukon, Iowa. 
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RENEW..- 


YOUR SPIRITUAL 
AND PHYSICAL 
WELL-BEING at 


MONTROSE 
MINISTERIAL 
INSTITUTE 


Montrose, Pa.—July 14 to 24 


Spend eleven wonderful days of vaca- 
tion in the cool Pennsylvania mountains 
with the opportunity of hearing such 
well-known speakers as Dr. Will H. 
Houghton, Dr. Carl Armerding, Col. F. 
J. Miles, Reverend K. S. Wuest, Rev- 
erend Roy L. Laurin, and Reverend W. 
Douglas Roe. Five instructive sessions 
daily. Enjoy boating, fishing, hikes, 
croquet, archery, etc., during recreation 
time. Conducted primarily for pastors 
and Christian workers, but the public is 
cordially invited. Bring your family and 
come! 


Write for illustrated folder. 


The MOODY Bible Institute 


CHICAGO 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE 














REWARD 


Dignified, profitable and worthwhile money- 
making OPPORTUNITY. Reward available 
exclusively to churches, school organizations, 
clubs and organized groups. 


Write P. O. Box 38, Station K, 
New York, N.Y. 
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GIFT AT GRACE 4 New “PENNY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 


A SPIRITUAL METHOD OF SUPPLEMENTING THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
ALSO SPECIAL LENTEN SELF DENIAL LABEL 


Banks without label__._...-._-____-__ $3.50 per hundred 


_ PRICES: 




















order of any size. . 
gratis. , labe 
the extra cost of imprinting. 


























CARROLL GOOD, in-., 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 


FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 
Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
. . On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 
Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 


Sample submitted. 
Dept. C.M. 
17 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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WHY THE STATE EXEMPTS 

PREACHERS AND CHURCHES 
Editor, Church Management: 

First, concerning the ministerial 
exemption clause of the Selective Serv- 
ice Draft law. I am familiar with the 
clause, and with the fact that it was 
written in largely because of Roman- 
ist pressure. My age eliminates me 
for a while at least, so personally, I am 
not involved in the matter, but I have 
younger minister friends who are. My 
word to them is this: “In this clause 
the government is saying that your 
work as a religious leader is of such 
strategic importance that it should not 
be disturbed; as a minister of the 
gospel you are a God-called man, and 
the government does not wish to try 
te place its own call above that of God; 
that the service you render as a min- 
ister and spiritual counsellor to the 
people is of far greater value to hu- 
manity in these critica] times than any 
service you might render with gun or 
hammer and saw or in laboratory. 
Thank God for a government that 
stands on this ground! Now, my 
young friend, you may renounce this 
exemption and claim exemption as a 
C. O., and as such you will be assigned 
designated non-combatant 
service. Now if you feel that any such 
designated service is of higher value, 
and will confer greater dignity upon 
you or the ministry, you ought to take 
this second course, in fact, you ought 
never to have been in the ministry at 
all!” 


to some 


The second matter—that of taxing 
church property—simply does not 


make sense. It would drive the church 


from the heart of our city life to the 
wastes, perhaps 
existence, it would 


even taxed out of 
divert much bene- 


volence money to local expenses under 
the state. Every Christian pays taxes 
and holds all rights of any citizen, 
and in the exercise of those rights he 
is bound to remember that he is a 
Christian and church man. In the 
exemption of churches from taxation 
I see no disgrace, rather, I do see a 
recognition by this government of the 
equality of the church. Why should 
we make the church tributary to the 
government of the state? 

Having thus expressed my private 
opinion to you, I shall continue to 
read—and perhaps chafe at your 
denseness—your private opinion pub- 
licly expressed. “I do not agree with 
what you say—but I will defend with 
my life your right to say it...” 

William F. Rogan, 
Stamford, Texas. 





EDITORIAL IS SOUND 

Editor, Church Management: 

Congratulations on the editorial, 
“Religious Exemptions!” While I have 
been in sharp disagreement with most 
of the recent editorial policies of 
Church Management in relation to the 
world crisis, I have continued my sub- 
scription. Good men of high integrity 
and high place are disagreed there. 
But you brush aside the cobwebs of 
conventional attitudes and display a 
refreshing consistency here. Keep it 
up. 

Albert Dale Hagler, 
Miami, Florida. 
EDITOR NEEDS TO HAVE HEAD 
EXAMINED 

Editor, Church Management: 

Any editor who advocates that the 
state have anything to do with the sup- 
port of the clergy, active or retired, 


either does not know his history or is 
a very poor Protestant, or needs to 
have his head examined. The very 
fact that the church is fighting to keep 
out of the hands of the state in the 
case of the social security act is evi- 
dence that it does recognize its moral 
responsibility. 
Nelson Warner, 
Newton, Kansas. 
A COMPROMISE 
Editor, Church Management: 

I have read with interest the vari- 
ous letters regarding the use or omis- 
sion of the closing hymn. May I sug- 
gest a compromise which I use regu- 
larly and which preserves most of the 
advantages of each procedure? 

Of course this presupposes that the 
whole service has been planned and 
properly followed with a single ade- 
quate purpose, proper presentation and 
intelligent and consecrated participa- 
tion by the people. It is very easy to 
do, but must not be announced, as that 
would spoil the continuity. 

If the sermon is a 
therefore has a climax and the climax 
is just at the end or very near the end, 
it is very effective for the preacher to 
pause for a few seconds, then make a 
short prayer of commitment, during 
which the organist begins to play very 
softly, and with the “amen” increases 
volume, playing one verse and chorus 
of a well known hymn with strong as- 
sociation for the hearer. During this 
music the preacher and people are still 
in the attitude of prayer, after which 
they stand and the benediction is pro- 
nounced and choral “Amen” sung. 

With this plan the confusion result- 
ing from hunting for the hymn, and 
rising to sing, putting on wraps, etc., 
is entirely eliminated, the people have 
a chance to pray, the music prevents 
the mood created by the sermon from 
being broken, and the feeling of wor- 
shiping together is just as strong as 
it would be if a closing hymn were 
used. The hymn that is played as a 
“Meditation Hymn” must be chosen 


sermon and 
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Alliance, Ohio 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Organ Architects and Builders 


Established 1898 











applied. 


65 Fifth Avenue 








STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


Ask for free samples 


At Low Costs 


Easily 


Cc. M. MALZ New York City 











with care for its unobtrusive music and 
the association of its words for the 
hearer. It might have some implicit 
relationship to the theme of the ser- 
mon, also. Rarely I use a well modu- 
lated solo voice, especially if the words 
would be helpful in the total result. 
Albert C. Howe, 
Bemus Point, New York. 





A UNITING PRAYER 


Editor, Church Management: 

I have just been reading your edi- 
torial in the February issue of Church 
Management discussing the closing 
hymn in the church service. I agree 
with the point that the worshipper 
needs an opportunity to make some 
positive affirmation before he leaves 
the sanctuary, to which affirmation it 
is hoped he has been moved by the 
sermon. But in practice I have ob- 
served that too often the closing hymn 
doesn’t function that way. When it 
does, I like it very much. I used to 
feel that I could tell whether the ser- 
mon had “taken hold’ by the manner 
in which the people sang the closing 
hymn. But I also noticed that some- 
times the hymn offered a chance for a 
let down. My judgment of a hymn 
that will fittingly climax the sermon is 
not always infallible. When the hymn 
doesn’t properly move the worshipper, 
it is merely something to be _ lived 
through before he can leave. Some of 
the people will not sing, but will use 
this interval to get on their wraps, col- 
lect gloves, purse, Bible and other im- 
pedimenta, perhaps even remain seated 
in the pew and distract others while 
they go through the awkward process 
of donning overshoes. 

For sometime now, I have followed 
the sermon by a prayer, printed on the 
bulletin, to be said by both minister and 
people. I believe this prayer offers the 
chance for the positive affirmation of 
which you speak. It soon becomes well 


known to the people and can be remem- 
bered as well as the Lord’s Prayer. 
They can even recall after they go 
home that, after hearing the minister 
say we ought to be doing such and such 
they had publicly prayed that these 





things be “so grafted inwardly in our | 


hearts that they may bring forth in us 
the fruit of good living.” Then fol- 
lows the benediction, pronounced by 
the minister, which thus becomes not, 
“Now I have told you; God bless you; 
goodbye,” but, “As you have prayed to 
be doers of the word and not hearers 
only, God bless you and send you forth 
in peace to your daily living.”  Inci- 
dentally I have the organist play very 
softly as I begin the words of the bene- 
diction, then modulate into the Dresden 
Amen, and time the music to arrive 
with a great musical climax on the final 
chord of the Amen just after I have 
said the Amen to the benediction. All 
this while the people are still seated 
leaves them no opportunity to break 
the mood of the whole service of wor- 
ship until it is entirely over. 
William Robert Catton, 
Manistee, Michigan. 





A NUMBER OF THINGS 
Editor, Church Management: 

Will you permit me to compliment 
you on the March of Church 
Management? It was splendid in every 
way. I particularly like your editorial 
“Prophet and Priest’; in fact, the ed- 
itorials are usually the best thing 
about the magazine. 

May I also express my opinion on 
two subjects over which there seems 
to be a difference of opinion? 

However pleasant their countenances 
I do feel that the monthly publication 
of the pictures of your feature writers 
detracts rather than adds to their 
messages. The pictures seem to limit 
and confine their contributions, if you 

(Turn to page 462) 
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Duplicators for Every 
Purpose at Factory to You 
Prices 





DELUXE AUTOMATIC—Automatic 
Feed, Automatic Roller Release, Reset 
Counter, Auxiliary Paper Strippers 
TW ae OE eee $29.95 

STANDARD AUTOMATIC —Equals 
Nationally Advertised Duplicators Sel! 


ing Up to Forty Dollars.......... 19.95 
VARI-COLOR DUPLICATOR—The Only 
One of Its Kind. Prints in Colors.. 29.75 
STREAMLINED QUICKFEED — Fastest 
Hand Fed Made. Simple and Si 
| ASS eae 20.50 
QUICKFEED SPECIAL—Equals <Auto- 
matics Up to 200 Copies. Especially 
Designed for Ministry.............. 12.95 
STANDARD HAND FEED—Like Or 
Ce ee ee 9.95 
ECONOMY DUPLICATOR—Lowest 
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No. 4 HAND STAMP — Prints Half 
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22 years serving the churches with 
the best in religious and 
educational pictures 
Write for Free Catalog 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 
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ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs. Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts. Etc 


Fine furniture af factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
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Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 
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Building Mistakes That 
Churches Make 


Some of the most common mistakes made by churches, 
in connection with their building and equipment problems, 
are the following: 


(1) WAITING FOR THE RIGHT TIME TO BUILD 


The man who says, “This is not the right time to build,” probably never will 
recognize any time as the right time. As a matter of fact, experience has shown 
that the time to build is when the leaders in the church recognize the need to build, 
and want to build, and agree to try to build. Numerous churches are building now, 
sensing the imperative need for strengthening the church in our disordered world. 


(2) PROMOTING A BUILDING FUND 


It is a mistake for a church to ask its members to give merely to a “building 
fund.” They should be asked to give for the erection of a definite building that is 
needed—their building, as pictured and described in an attractive prospectus. I 
know a church that has been accumulating a building fund without a prospectus, 
for ten years; and the actual building seems still to be a long way off, while many 
other churches, no stronger financially, have erected and paid for their buildings, 
during this period, with the aid of a prospectus. 


(3) INSPECTING OTHER BUILDINGS 


Such procedure is largely a waste of time, and an unnecessary expense, be- 
cause no two church buildings ever can be alike if either is right. There may be 
an incidental value in looking at other buildings after the church has had 
developed preliminary plans of its own, to meet its specific requirements, for then 
its leaders will have in hand something definite as a basis for comparison. 


(4) TRYING TO GET SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Trying to get buildings for little or nothing usually results in disappointment. 
The glory of the church is that it exists to give, and not to get. A church should 
exercise, of course, a sane economy, but it should pay a fair price for everything 
it buys. In doing this, it will actually gain financially as well as spiritually. The 
employment of the best technical assistants available is not an extravagance, but, 
on the contrary, is a paying investment. 


(5) OVER-MAGNIFYING LOCAL PRIDE 


Local salesmen and technicians may be given a certain reasonable preference, 
provided this does not militate against the church’s best interests. 
false local pride should prevent a church from obtaining the best available tech- 
It should employ a competent, experienced consultant, as the 
Such procedure will be in the 


nical assistance. 
first step in the development of a building project. 


Certainly, no | 





| lege, or 


They Say 
(From page 461) 
can gather what I mean. And from 
the point of view of magazine compo- 
sition I do not believe that it is prac- 
ticed by other journals. 

In the matter of the singing of a 
hymn after the sermon, I should like 
to disagree with my good friend, Dr. 
Harry Burton Boyd. It is psychologi- 
cally bad to leave a congregation 
dangling after a sermon.  Psycho- 
analysts point out that not only must 
the soul be purged and inspired, but it 
must also be implemented, so to speak. 
A hymn furnishes such implementation 
by affording a positive expression of 
will. The last time I preached in Dr. 
Boyd’s church the congregation sang 
very well. What has he done to them? 
But seriously, the formal worship of 
God, by all means ought to close on 
the note of worship. In our church we 
omit the hymn before the sermon. 

M. Rudolph Miller, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


FUNERAL FEES 
Editor, Church Management: 

It is with great interest that I read 
the article with regard to funerals and 
funeral fees. For a year I served an 
apprenticeship at the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Los Angeles, and 
there because it was a busy church and 
a metropolitan church we, of course, 
had a number of funerals. Many times 
we were called upon to serve people 
who had no contact with the church. 

I was interested in reading the ar- 
ticle and discovering that some re- 
sponses to the questionnaire indicated 
that the ministry had no particular re- 
sponsibility with regard to the last 
rites for either their members or non- 
church members. To my way of think- 
ing it is not only a duty but a privi- 
should we say an obligation 


| which we accept when we accept the 


interests of a sane economy, and the result in keeping with the importance of the 


church. 
(6) LEAVING TOO MUCH TO THE PASTOR 


The minister, of course, should assume a fair measure of responsibility in 
connection with the building project, but the whole burden should not be allowed 
to fall upon him, compelling him to neglect his proper pastoral and spiritual func- 
tions. Most ministers understand this, and try to govern themselves accordingly, 
advising the church to employ a consultant, who will make the pastor’s work less 
difficult and onerous. Dr. Henry E. Tralle, church-building consultant and 
editorial adviser to “Church Management,” is available to churches large and 
small. 


Address Address 


HENRY EDWARD TRALLE 

“Church Management” 

1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


715 8th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. or 











call to the ministry. I do realize that 
some might run to quite an expense for 
an occasional funeral, but that this is 
not usually the case. Certainly, if 
there is to be a fee it should cover ex- 
penses. 

I have had dealings with funeral di- 
rectors who include an amount speci- 


| fied by the family in their bill and 





made the payment directly to the min- 
ister. This is a good idea for non- 
church members, but I do not think 
that if they are members of the min- 
ister’s church that it is so good. As I 
said before, I believe that during the 
last sickness and death and the ar- 
rangements which are made it seems 
to me that a minister has the oppor- 


| tunity to be of service to an individ- 
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BRASS ALTAR SETS 


Cross No. W-3140, 22 inches high.......... $22.50 
Vase No. W-3141, 10 inches high..... $10.50 Each 
Candlestick No. W-3142, 8 inches high.$8.25 Each 


Above prices as shown at right. 


Fully guaranteed. Delivery extra. 


LARGER CROSS AND VASES 


Cross No. W-3143, 30 inches high......... $36.00 
Vase No. W-3144, hexagonal, 614 lbs..$18.00 Each 


Catalogue Upon Request 


Whittemore’s 
16 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 

















ual or to a family and that it is part 
of his responsibility. 
David A. Sharpe, Jr., 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 





REAL FREEDOM 

Editor, Church Management: 

Certainly we don’t agree with you on 
many things. Some of your editorials 
are decidedly second-rate. Your ex- 
ceedingly “pro-British” point of view 
appears to border on the un-Christian 
in the opinion of some. So what! Let’s 
be thankful that we can still subscribe 
to a periodical with which we do not 
always agree, but from which we 
nevertheless derive much help and in- 
spiration. I’m not pro-British. Neither 
am I pro-German, though the name 
might indicate this. With a son an 
officer in the ranks of the army, I 
take off my hat to no one, so far as 
“Americanism” is concerned. I feel 
that we ought to support England 
fully, so that she can put Hitler in 
the proper place. When that is accom- 
plished, then let the United States take 
the lead in putting Britain in her place, 
and perhaps peace will then finally 
come to Europe. 

E. E. Leibner. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





FIRST-HAND AND SECOND-HAND 
RELIGION 


There are people who would not think 
of wearing second-hand clothes or shoes 
who are quite content with a second- 
hand religion. They would not think 
of going to a rummage sale to outfit 
their children, but they equip the souls 
of their children with a left-over faith. 
We have it in the incident that is re- 
lated in the fourth chapter of John’s 
Gospel. The woman with whom Jesus 
talked at the well in Samaria was so 
struck with the greatness of the Mas- 
ter that she hurried back home to tell 
about him. Then, “many of the Sa- 
maritans of that city believed on him 


for the saying of the woman.” But 
many others left their work, walked 
out of the city and went to see and 
hear Jesus for themselves. You re- 
member their exclamation: 
believe, not because of thy saying: for 


“Now we | 


we have heard him ourselves, and know | 


that this is indeed the Christ.” Do you 
note the difference? The first group 
simply believed. The second group ex- 
From Is This Religion? by 
The Judson 


perienced. 
Frank B. Fagerburg; 
Press. 





APPREHENDING THE CROSS 

How great the difference between 
contemplating the cross of our Lord, 
being a spectator of it, even though 
it be a very earnest spectator anxious 
to learn from it, and apprehending in 
it the activity of his mighty spirit of 
holiness and love towards mankind and 
therefore toward you. Apprehending 
that, you cease to be a spectator and 
become involved in a tremendous and 


most critical personal relationship. 


From being a merely solemnizing and | 


subduing spectacle it becomes a crisis, 
an inescapable challenge from the 
Christ to you. In the one case you see 
only the limp pain-drenched victim of 
the traditional crucifix; you may even 
begin to sentimentalize about it, to 
speak of the pity and pathos of it, as 
some of our hymns and cantatas do. 
In the other case you see, as the New 
Testament sees, not a victim but one 
who in the midst of crucifixion is king, 
the wisdom and the power of God. 
From The Healing Cross by Herbert 
H. Farmer; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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AL LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


THE INN—300 fireproof rooms in an estate of 
5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Clifford R. Gillam, Mgr. 

* * = 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and lith Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia 


Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
Mgr. 

THE WHITTIER—140 North 15th Street. Owned 


and operated by Philadelphia Young Friends As- 


sociation. Rooms with running water—$1.50 to 
$2.00. With private bath—$2.50 up | an? 
Scheibley, Mgr. 
* * &* 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

STRATH HAVEN INN—A_ suburban hotel. 
Rooms with running water—$1.50 to $2.00. With 
private bath—$2.50. F. M. Scheibley, Owner and 
Mgr. 

-_ * * 
WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 

Three Hotels: “WINONA,” “WESTMINSTER,” 
“THE INN’ —American or European plan. 
World’s largest assembly grounds Chautauqua. 
Bible Conferences. Educationa!—Recreational— 


Arthur W. McKee, Mgr. 


Inspirational. 








DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE 


Individual 

NOISELESS! send for 
FREE catalog — lowest 
prices on quality outfits. 
Interlocking cushioned 
trays of 36glasses, base and 
cover. Also automatic fill- 
er, Pastor’ ssick- 
communion set, 
bread ond collection plates, etc. ‘The House of a 
Thousand Things for Church and Sunday School.’ 


WILLIAM H, DIETZ, Dept. 25-¢ 10$.Wabash, Chicago c..s-cs 


@ WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth while manuscripts for publication. 
FORTUNY’S, Publishers, 87 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 
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CARTOON PLATES FOR SALE 


Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come, first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 











CHURCH FURNITURE 


_Altars, Communion Tables and Pul- 
pits with Scripture Symbolism. They 
create a worship atmosphere. John D. 
Kern, Osage, Iowa. 











CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 





Send stamps for postage and we shall 
be glad to send you samples of bulle- 
tins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers which have 
come to us. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DRAMAS 


Three Men in a Boat. A play of 
interfaith brotherhood. Helps build un- 
derstanding between Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 
scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 











DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Wanted—aA minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 











HYMNALS REBOUND 


More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, Mli- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


Typewriters. Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 


PASTORAL HELPS 


Loan Files 
Ministers” 























Service—“Ministers to 
—with particular or excep- 


tional materials, for pulpit, platform, 
pen. Loaned by day or week. Loan 
Files Service, Box 578, Eagle River, 
Wisconsin. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Retired minister, still active, will sup- 
ply for limited time or during vacancy. 
J. S. Burton, Mendham, New Jersey. 


Church Social Worker. Experienced 
in visitation, counseling, drama and ra- 
dio production, publicity. Splendid re- 
sults as young people’s worker. Ad- 
dress Box 122, Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 














PROJECTOR 


Bell & Howell silent and sound pro- 
jector, sixteen millimeter. Includes over 
one hour showing of religious films, 
$150. Wilson, 415 Shipley Street, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 











STANDARD SETS 





The Preacher’s Homiletic Commen- 
tary. Complete with indices. 32 vol- 
umes. Some look as if they had never 


been used. One volume slightly dam- 
aged. We will sell complete set for the 
owner for $30.50. Expressage or 
freight extra from Hamburg, New 
York. First check gets the set. Church 
Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Maclaren’s Sermons. 20-volume set. 
All as new except for a few underlined 
passages. Some volumes have never 
been opened. We will sell for the owner 
for $24.50. Express or freight extra 
from Hamburg, New York. First 
check gets the books. Church Manage- 
ment, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








TITHING 


New, powerful! 


PICTURE BULLETINS! 


Used in 27 states, 
12 denominations. Send 15 cents post- 
age for samples, prices. All Church 
Supply Company, Denton, Texas. 











WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 


A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 








Beautiful large 24-page marriage 
brochures, with service, certificate, 
readings: 50 cents each; three, $1.25. 
Literature free. Pejepscot House, Pub- 
lishers, Brunswick, Maine. 
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Editorials 
(From page 407) 
of publicity would, we felt, show respectable 
families about the table drinking their favorite 
beers. Readers wrote letters protesting this 
as a most absurd prediction. But here again 
it has been realized in fact. And the publicity 
program for beer still advances. 

One series of editorials which has been run- 
ning over a period of years we have considered 
most vital but most of our readers have not 
shared the anxiety. Beginning at least five 
years ago we began to urge America, especially 
its churches, to keep clear from war profits. 
The first step into war, we insisted, was to take 
profits from war. But the depression was 
severe, churches were suffering financially. It 
was an unpopular thought and was given scant 
attention. 

The same preachers who proclaim that “he 
who takes the sword must perish by the sword,” 
just couldn’t see that he who profits by blood 
must pay the bill in blood. There was scarcely 
an audible protest when local industries began 
to profit by war orders. Preachers accepted 
the additional money on the collection plates 
without comment. Perhaps if we had been 
willing to do a little worrying at that time we 
would have a lot less to do at the present. It 
is not easy to see that the acceptance of war 
profits has morally and politically involved us 
in the struggle. 

The test of an editorial is not its popularity 
and immediate acceptance but its realism and 
insight. The burden is upon the writer to see 
things clearly and to write honestly. This, 
Church Management has tried to do. 





Keeping Alive the Idealism 
Of Christian Service 


N another page we are publishing an 
C) address by Herbert Hoover on the sub- 

ject of food for the smaller democracies 
of Europe. We publish it because we believe 
that the principle of Christian service is sound 
and that it strikes a note of idealism much 
needed in religious groups these days. 

There has been a too predominant note of 
materialism in the entire debate of aid to Eng- 
land and other war subjects. One might expect 
selfishness to be the basis of the, appeal of a 
statesman but it is distressing to find it in the 
religious pronouncement. Yet debaters on 
both sides of the subject have offered the most 
materialistic reasons for offering help or re- 
fusing to help. 

I heard one splendid argument for aid to 
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England spoiled because the speaker insisted 
on closing it with, “I am not interested in any 
idealistic situation; we must help England be- 
cause if we fail to do that we will suffer Ger- 
man invasion.” And I listened to a preacher 
who presented the other side just as material- 
istically when he said, “If we aid England we 
will be drawn into the war and that means 
suffering and death.” 


Can’t we American Christians see that the 
issue for us is not how we can keep our hands 
clean but how we can use ourselves to serve the 
world. The pacifists may feel that they have 
the spirit of Jesus on their side but certainly 
he never, at any time, entertained the fantas- 
tic concept of the value of the physical life 
which they seem to have. Instead he insisted 
that the one who is willing to lose his life is 
the one who will save it. 

Mr. Hoover is sponsoring an ideal] of Chris- 
tian service. He believes that the food can be 
administered without partisanship. He touches 
a note which strikes bitterly at our American 
materialism. He truthfully says: “There are 
things in the world which are not silenced by 
ideological argument or armchair strategists 
They are not to be settled in these ways be- 
cause of the teachings of Jesus which have 
resounded down through these two thousand 
years.” 

To feed the hungry is certainly an obligation 
upon all Christians. To feed the hungry of 
Europe, when the feeding is properly super- 
vised to prevent a military exploitation of our 
good intentions, would seem to be the least 
thing that the people of America can do. The 
fact that for the time being Britain refuses to 
lift the blockade cannot alter the logic of the 
situation. 





Wishful Theology 


\ \ ] ITH all due respect to leaders of such 
dynamic appeal as E. Stanley Jones and 
Muriel Lester we think that they have 
been handing out some very inconsistent 
theology. 

In regard to the menace of Hitler both say 
that the matter should be left to God. He will 
take care of Hitler. 

Then each turns around and asks us to work 
hard for world peace. Wouldn’t the same kind 
of reasoning used in the Hitler menace hold 
with international peace? If we can rest in 
quietness believing that God will destroy Hit- 
lerism, can’t we enjoy the same relaxation and 
have confidence that God will bring interna- 
tional peace and understanding? 
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TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
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This Memorial Tablet measures 30 by 


It is now in a Memphis, efficiency. 
Small designs like ful leaflets 


@ Designers — Craftsmen — Founders 


40 inches 


Tenn., 


this also available 





church. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


The _ policy 
Everlasting Bronze Tablets makes people 
respond favorably. 
than $10.00 so you can confidently sponsor 
this beneficial plan. 

We aid you by 
without charge when you send measure- 
ments and 
mail orders with consequent economy and 


of acknowledging gifts with 


Small designs are less 


giving Preview Drawings 


inscription. We specialize in 


Ask for our interesting and use- 
You are welcome to them. 
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SERIES 600 WITH FULL ELECTRIC ACTION 


Listen to the glorious Orgatron! Thrill to the vibrant quality of its rich, 
NATURAL organ tone. Learn why the Orgatron is recognized everywhere 


as the perfect instrument for church, 


chapel, home, school, or wherever 


fine organ music is desired. Console conforms to American Guild of Organ- 


ists’ specifications. Demonstrations arranged without obligation. Write for 


Orgatron literature, information and details of the Everett Purchase Plan. 


The Orgatron Div. of Everett Piano Co., Dept. 


704 South Haven, Mich. 


is D P sf? — 
Prices w fou as S625 
FOR THE SINGLE MANUAL F. 0. B. FACTORY 
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MINISTERIAL STUDENTS 
Should Have 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Ask for Special Rates 





CHURCH RECORDS 





INCREASE YOUR TITHES AND OFFERINGS 


with “B and M” Loose Leaf Records. Write 
for free samples of our Individual Church 
Record, Treasurer’s Cash Record, Church Reg 
ister and Guest Register. 

W. E. MANSFIELD & CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 

















CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY for 1941-42 


To Be Pablished July I. 1941 


This miracle reference book of the year will present, 
among other things, the following features: 


@ STUDY THEME: Worship. A twelve months’ reading 
course on this vital theme prepared by Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer, Chicago Theological Seminary. 


@ SERMON OUTLINES for the year July 1, 1941, through 
June, 1942. These outlines have been prepared by Thomas 
H. Warner, whose work in last year’s Directory has been so 
generally applauded. 


@ RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF 1936. A digest of the Federal 
Religious Census of 1936, including thumbnail sketches of 
more than 200 denominations. This is a volume by itself. 


@ LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE MINISTER. Robert 
Cashman has prepared this extended study in the minister’s 
methods of guaranteeing himself social security. 


@ LITURGICAL CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR. Meaning 
of the special days and how they may be woven into your 
church program. 


@ A TRADE DIRECTORY. The only thing of this kind in 
the Protestant field. 


@ REVIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS YEAR. A specially 
prepared review which brings your thinking down to date. 
Prepared by Walton W. Rankin. 


@ MANY OTHER FEATURES to make this the wonder 


book of the year. Make sure that you will have a copy. 





CHURCH 
MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


941-42 


65c 
(BY MAIL 75c) 











by 


How to Secure the Directory 


If you are a_ paid-up. subscriber’ to 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, a copy will be 
mailed you on publication as a part of your 
regular subscription. 


If you are not a subscriber you may secure 
a copy by entering your subscription for 
six months at $1.25 or $2.50 for a full year. 
Then a copy will be sent you on publication. 


If you prefer to have the Directory only 
you may send 75 cents for a copy of the 
Directory to be sent you when ready. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 EUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CARTOON PL ATES FOR SALE 


PASTORAL HELPS 








Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come, first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








CHURCH FURNITURE 





Altars, Communion Tables and Pul- 
pits with Scripture Symbolism. They 
create a worship atmosphere. John D. 
Kern, Osage, Iowa. 








CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 


Send dues for ee wear we shall 
be glad to send you samples of bulle- 
tins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers which have 
come to us. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 











DRAMAS 
Three Men in a Boat. A play of 
interfaith brotherhood. Helps build un- 


derstanding between Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 
scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Wanted—A minister in every Jonadlay 








to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 


Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 


HYMNALS REBOUND 





More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Your ‘sample book bound free. 








OF FICE MACHINES 


~ ‘Typewriters. ‘Office Machines ~ save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines. Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders. Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 


Pruitt Building, Chicago. 


Loan Files Service — “Ministers to 


ministers’—with “meat indeed” mate- 
rials for pulpit, platform, pen. Loaned 
by day or week at small cost. Loan 
Files Service, Box 578, Eagle River, 


Wisconsin. 





PROFESSION AL SERVICES 





Retine’ minister, still active, , will sup- 
ply for limited time or during vacancy. 
J. S. Burton, Mendham, New Jersey. 


Church Social Worker. Experienced 
in visitation, counseling, drama and ra- 
dio production, publicity. Splendid re- 
sults as young people’s worker. Ad- 
dress Box 122, Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Desire position as Pastor’s Assistant 
or Private Secretary. I am well quali- 
fied to supervise religious education 
work or church organizational work. 
Graduate of stenographic school, liberal 
arts college and divinity school. Young, 
unmarried man. Will be available for 
new position on June 1. For details 
write to Box “G,” Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








TITHING PICTURE CHURCH 


BULLETINS 





Used in twelve 
cents in stamps 
All Church Supply 
Texas. 


Unique, powerful. 
states. Send fifteen 
for samples, prices. 
Company, Denton, 








TYPEWRITER 





Wide Carriage Typewriter. Four rtee n- 


inch Underwood, pica type. Recondi- 
tioned with new cylinder and platen. 
Splendid condition. Just the machine 
for cutting stencils for your mimeo- 


graphed publicity. First check for $30 
takes it. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WEDDING BOOKS AND 





CERTIFICATES 
Beautiful large 24-page marriage 
brochures, with service, certificate, 


readings: 50 cents each; three, $1.25. 
Literature free. Pejepscot House, Pub- 
lishers, Brunswick, Maine. 

The Paragon Publishing Company, 
1120 South Limestone, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, announces a change of address, 
May 1. to 238 Tahoma Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. Send card for catalogue and 
introductory offers. 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 








Religion is the life, “life of God in 
the soul” and its expression is found in 
conduct and service. 


: & « 


Let the waters of reason quench the 
fires of passion. 
* * x 
The supreme evil is not in the phys- 
ical suffering and death which war 
entails but in the moral evil which 
makes war possible. 


o. 4 @ 


Good manners is the art of making 
those persons easy with whom we con- 
verse; whoever makes the fewest per- 
sons uneasy is the best bred in the 
company. 


* * * 


Only in the dark do the stars shine. 


* * * 


People lose their religion by their 
failure to use it. 


* * * 


A good place to live is inside your 
income, 

x * * 

The wisest man is the man who has 
the sense to say nothing at the right 
time. 

a * * 

Out of events grow deeds, out of 
deeds grow dispositions, out of dispo- 
sitions, habits, and these constitute our 
personal character. 


xk * * 





Lend God an hour on Sunday, you | 


will be well paid. 


¢ & ¢ 


Trifles make perfections, but perfec- | 


tion is no trifle. 


* * * 


The smooth people are the slickest. 


* * * 


There are teachers who thrill us in | 


our youth, but leave us cold when we 
come to know what life is. 
* * * 
The soul’s business is to strangle, 
not to fondle, temptation. 
x * * 
Hate less; love more. 
* * * 
Every family tree has some sap in it. 
* * * 
True beauty is soul deep. 
oe * * 
One can shift the blame, but not the 
responsibility. 








A B NEEDED TODAY BY ACTIVE 
MINISTERS AND LEADERS 


(84° May Selection—Pulpit Digest Book Club) 


THEY PREACHED LIBERTY 


An Anthology of New England Colonial Preaching 


By FRANKLIN P. COLE 
Minister, Williston Church, Portland, Me. 


DO YOU KNOW: 


That the Declaration of Independence was preached from 
a Boston pulpit 26 years before Jefferson wrote it? 


That the Patriot-Preachers of New England laid the 
spiritual foundation for civil, religious and academic free- 
dom in America? 





The Christian Century recommends this book to you for 
“the philosophy of government, of liberty and of human 
rights it vigorously proclaims.” Illustrated $1.50 


J. C. Massee, D. D. Edgar P. Dickie 


CHRIST AND HUMAN ONE YEAR’S TALKS TO 
PERSONALITY CHILDREN 


A treasure house of helpful An unusual volume of pointed 
stimulating sermons by a preacher stories to tell children—one for 
whose clear, positive note without each Sunday in the year—full of 


apology is greatly needed today. action and human interest, and 
$1.25 many of them touched by a lively 
humor. $1.50 


Archibald Rutledge 


CHRIST IS GOD Charles Forbes Taylor 
/ T 

A ringing, clear-cut statement of STREAMLINED IDOLS 
belief based on-a long and pains- Evangelistic sermons that inspire 
taking study by a famous author, vast audiences to greater things, 
who writes with a conviction diffi- made up of the simple truths and 
cult to overestimate. 75¢ fervid preaching for which Mr. 
Taylor is noted. $1.00 


Charles J. St. John 
GOD ON THE BOWERY Hyman Appelman 
a. flaming, dynamic story of THE GOSPEL OF 
New York’s Bowery—one of the SALVATION 


most amazing streets in the world 


packed with something closely akin Challenging evangelistic addresses 
to spiritual dynamite.”—Daniel A. that drip with the fervor of a 
Poling. Second Edition. preacher engaged in the drive and 

Illustrated $1.50 heat of revival meetings. $1.00 


CURRENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


A DIGEST by CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


A digest of current religious literature for the minister or lay- 
man whose time precludes the reading of many books but who 
wishes to keep abreast of current thought and tendencies. Ur. 
Macfarland is unusually equipped to give a useful survey of 
Christian thought, and familiarizes the reader with the views of 


present-day Christian thinkers. Don’t miss this! $1.50 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
At All Bookstores 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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No Matter Where 


RACTICALLY every church in the United States 
and Canada must face the empty pew problem some 
time during its existence. Every day we receive letters 
from pastors—some right at our door, others from 
many miles away—asking if we can be of help to them. 


Distance No Obstacle 


From Maine to California, from Texas to Northern 
Canada, come these inquiries, all telling the discourag- 
ing story of small congregations, indifferent workers, 
lack of co-operation, empty pews. These pastors realize 
the need of something that will keep the community 
informed of the church’s doings and awaken the inter- 
est of the business men. 

In most instances we can refer you to pastors in 
nearby churches where the Parish Paper Idea is used 
successfully. Regardless of how far away your church 
may be from us we can serve you quickly and effectively. 
Distance is no obstacle. We now print Parish Papers 
for churches in Alaska, Australia, Cuba, Bermuda and 
the Pacific Islands. 





You Live, Our Parish Paper Service 
Will Solve Your ““Empty Pew”’’ Problem 


The Parish Paper Idea 

If you are preaching to empty pews it is your own 
fault. The best methods of church publicity, the proper 
use of printers’ ink, will work wonders in your church. 
The big problem is to make people think about your 
church—thinking, talking, planning, contributing! With 
the Parish Paper you can talk with them, tell them what 
you are doing and planning to do; you can place your 
message in every home in the community. 

Extend Your Influence 

Why struggle along through your pastorate, giving 
the best that is in you and yet laboring under heavy 
handicaps? What the Parish Paper has done for others 
it will do for you: advertise your church, increase the 
attendance and collections, conserve your time and in- 
crease your own prestige, and build a unity among 
your church workers and business men that will sur- 
prise you. You can be a successful pastor with a Parish 
Paper. 

You can publish a Parish Paper without costing you 
one penny. We will be glad to tell you how, free of 
charge. You really owe it to yourself and your church 
to investigate. 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN DECIDE 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding 
our service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated 
Parish 


publishing procedure, 


NOW. 


Manual containing detailed explanation of 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


Do it No obligation, of 


course, 


(ol an ame Gh ane Gy a 
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~Make your church 
a tribute 1n good taste 


HERE is a deep responsibility attached to the selection 
ae church furnishings. Beauty, dignity, correctness 
and inspiration for generations must all be considered. 

Churches large and small have found that the vast 
experience and unequalled facilities of the American 
Seating Company insure greatest satisfaction on every 
point. Make your church a monument of sound judg- 
ment and good taste. Consult us about ideas for beau- 
tifying your present church. Or if you are planning a new 


church let our experts work with your architect and 





building committee from the very beginning. 


| American Seating Ompany 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
World’s leader in public seating » Manufacturers of Pews, Carved Memorials, Pulpits 
and Sanctuary Furniture * Seating Equipment for Schools and all Public Buildings | 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Ministerial Oddities 
Collected by 
Thomas H. Warner 











Preparation 
Yaniel Webster was once asked to 
speak on an important subject. “The 


| subject interests me deeply,” he said, 
| “but I have not time.’ 


’ 


He continued, 
“T have no time to master the subject 


| so’as to do it justice.” “But, Mr. Web- 


ster, a few words from you would do 
much to awaken public attention to it.” 
“If there be so much weight in my 
word,” said Webster, “it is because I do 


| not allow myself to speak on any sub- 


ject until my mind is imbued with it.” 


* * 


Dr. Frank Gunsaulus said: “Do not 


| for one moment think that any field is 


too small for you, if you have opportun- 
ity in that field for study, investiga- 
tion, and, which is most valuable of all, 
meditation and writing. I am drawing 
upon the past with an almost whole- 
saie freedom and rapidity. It would be 
utterly impossible for me to keep my 
place as pastor of Plymouth Church 
and as the responsible manager of Ar- 
mour Institute and, in addition to this, 
to do what writing I feel I must do if 
I am to remain intellectually alive at 
all, if it were not that for ten years of 
my ministry I gave myself unremit- 
tingly to such studies as are funda- 
mental to what I am trying to do to- 
day.” 
* * * 

An English deacon had this to say 
recently: “The minister of our chapel 
is a good Christian man, but weak in 
body and with no strength or force of 
character. His preaching is good and 
true, so far as it goes, but nine ser- 
mons out of ten might not uncharit- 
ably be called dull religious twaddle.” 

* * 

A clergyman, with a scant sermon, 
told his congregation that for the 
morning he would have to trust to 
Providence, but that in the afternoon 
he would endeavor to be better pre- 
pared. 

ca * * 

In The Complete Angler, Izzak Wal- 
ton tells about a candidate who had to 
preach a trial sermon. He borrowed 
from a fellow-student the manuscript 
of a sermon which his friend had 


| preached successfully elsewhere. The 
| sermon fell flat, and the student ad- 


mitted it to his friend. He made 
answer, “I lent you indeed my fiddle, 


| but not my fiddlestick, for you are to 
| know that everyone cannot make music 


(Turn to page 497) 


sone whitest 


ny nacre 





